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FIRST PRIZE goes to Friend B. Slote, Grand Island, Nebr., 
for this fine view of Trinity Church at Stratford-on- 
Avon, England. A 4x5 Speed Graphic was used with 
Superpan press film at 1/25, £16, medium yellow filter. 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograph submitted each 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 

Contestants may use any type camera and |, 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although Trave will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning photos without additional pay- 
ment is retained by Travet. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


mateur Photo — 
Contest Winners foi 
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SECOND PRIZE is awarded Daniel L. Burkett, Weaver, S. c 
for Shoe Repair Shop in Tokyo. He used a small Speed Graphi 
Plus-X film at 1/100, £8, plus a K-2 filter. 


THIRD PRIZE: Wesley W. Markel, Copenhagen, for Simrishan 
Harbor, Sweden. A Retina | camera was used with Plus-X fil 
1/100 at f8, no filter. 
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Beauty in Hawaii is not confined to palm- 
lined beaches, as native girls of varied 
racial blendings often have a striking 
quality like Chinese-Hawaiian on cover. 


That nice long vacation you're 
planning to spend some fine day 
needs details to-round. out the 
dream, and you'll enjoy a top 

suggestion with 

TRIP OF A LIFETIME 
in the 
MARCH ISSUE 


PICTURE CREDITS 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 
COVER: Fritz Henle. 4: Hawaii News Bu- 
reau. 5: Pan American World Airways; Fritz 
Henle; United Air Lines. 6: Fritz Henle 
(top); Hawaii News Bureau; Philip Gen- 
dreau, N. Y. 7: Fritz Henle except bottom 
left: Pan American World Airways. 8: Fritz 
Henle; Pan Pacific Press; Fritz Henle..9-11: 
George Pickow from Three Lions, 12: Peter 
Gowland; Keystone. 13: Roy Pinney, Lanks 
from Monkmeyer Press. 14; Shackleton 
(top), Pinney from Monkmeyer Press. 15: 
International Freighting Corp. 16: Author. 
17: Author; International Freighting Corp. 
18, 19: Author. 20: N. E. Nilsson; Author. 21: 
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Board of Tourist Industry, Japanese Govt. 
Railways, 27: Canadian Pacific Rwy. 28-31: 
Author. 32; Author. 33: Yvon, Paris. 34: Pan 
American World Airways. 36: Nick de 
Morgoli. 37 Vera Maxwell. 38: Muriel Francis 
Agency. 


By Jane Kilbourne 


T MANY PEOPLE OVERLOOK the fact that 
there is more enchantment to Hawaii than 
just Honolulu. 

Eight islands comprise Hawaii—Oahu, the 
Capital island; Hawaii, the Big island; Maui, 
the Valley isle; Kauai, the Garden island; 
Molokai, the Friendly island; Lanai, the 
Pineapple island; Niihau and Kahoolawe. 
Lanai has been totally taken over by the 
pineapple industry with no facilities as yet 
for toutists. Niihau is closed to visitors, and 
Kahoolawe has no value to the traveler. 

In Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, the 
traveler finds a cosmopolitan city with a 
wealth of the finest features from the east 
and west assembled and co-mingled. Waikiki 
Beach, renowned in song and story, provides 
the best in hotel accommodations, active 
sports and cool relaxation. 

Once you’ve enjoyed the sophisticated life 
which Honolulu offers, however, you should, 
if at all possible, visit Hawaii’s other islands. 

The many hotel and transportation offices 
catering to the tourist will be glad to provide 
an itinerary for the other islands tailor-made 
especially for you. Or, the Hawaiian Visitors 
Bureau, with offices in both downtown Hono- 
lulu and Waikiki Beach “at the sign of the 
warrior,” is always ready to help you plan 
either a busy day in Honolulu, or a special 
itinerary to the other islands so you'll see and 
do the most according to your tastes and time. 

Ardent anglers have found Hawaii to be an 
all-year fisherman’s paradise. Sport fishing is 
available in every known form from the pole- 
and-pin variety to big-game fishing. Marlin 
are caught off. Waianae, Oahu; off Molokai, 
and Kona, island of Hawaii. Local fisherman 
have broken world records with a 620-pound 
marlin swordfish, a 265-pound yellow-fin tuna 
and other deep-sea beauties. Boat rentals vary 
with the type of vessel required. In Hono- 
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Honolulu is a Jewel, — 
But Rest of Isles 
Are a Necklace 


of Tropical Splendor 
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Wife of net fisherman 
holds catch while‘main- 
land tourists watch skill. 


Points of interest are 
described to a visitor 
during surf-board lull. 


At native ‘luau’ visitors 
and Hawaiians enjoy a 
feast sans silverware. 


lulu, for instance, a completely equipped 63- 
foot luxury yacht is available for fishing and 
inter-island cruises for $100 per day for one 
to four persons, $150 for chartering the entire 
boat. Other boats, however, will take out 
fishing parties at $11.50 per person, or $50 
for the entire boat. Colorful torch fishing, 
shorecasting and spear fishing all hold a 
fascination for the modern Isaac Walton with 
offshore trolling an ever-growing attraction. 
One of the most interesting fishing events for 
spectators and active fisherfolk alike is the 
native Hukilaw or net fishing. 


The islands’ mild temperatures are rela- 
tively free from uncomfortable extremes. 
However, there are oddities in the perfection 
of the islands’ weather (incidentally, there is 
no: Hawaiian word for ‘“‘weather”’) which 
even the islanders talk about, although they 
prefer that seasons, such as Fall and Summer, 
are not mentioned. The oddities consist of an 
extremely localized nature of Hawaiian rains. 
If a couple is considering buying a plot of 
land on one of the suburban hills above Hono- 
lulu, they have a choice of choosing a site 
which might have 50 inches of rainfall per 
year, or, two or three blocks away, 20 to 30 
inches of water. Nearer Waikiki Beach there 
is hardly any rainfall, all within an area of 
a few miles. While driving around the Big 
Island (Hawaii), you find desert-type scenery 
such as in Mexico, with huge flourishing 
century plants and other varieties of cactus 
growing in dry sandy earth; or, a few miles 
further, you enter a downpour and drive 
along roads edged with the lushest of tropical 
growth. It rains excessively on the mountain 
tops and upper valleys. The top of Kauai’s 
Mount Waialeale, for instance, has a rainfall 
of about 480 (yes, that’s right) inches per 
year, whereas the parched Mana sands, about 
eighteen miles away, are practically rainless. 


It rains quite a bit on the tradewind side of 
each island, while on the lee side, generally a 
few miles distant, it rains hardly at all. 
January or July 

Hawaiians are gay and fun-loving. and 
January “or July you'll always find a joyous 
event scheduled—an evening of hula dancing, 
a luau, dinner at one of Honolulu’s famed 
Japanese tea houses. If you plan a fall holi- 
day, be sure to go during Aloha Week cele- 
brated in October or November, the occasion 
for a week of pageantry and ceremony high- 
lighting Hawaiian racial mixture and Poly- 
nesian background. May Day, Kamehameha 
Day, June 11, the annual Flower Festival in 
September, Christmas, and New Years’ are 
all colorful events on the Hawaiian calendar. 

The luau, native feast of Hawaii, is given 
at all times, and is an event you won’t want 
to miss. It consists of a whole pig wrapped 
in ti leaves and roasted for hours in a deep 
pit. Guests garbed in colorful Aloha shirts 
and muumuu’s (native print Hawaiian cover- 
all) gather around the pit while stringed 
instruments provide romantic background 
music. When the pig is roasted to perfection, 
it’s served with poi, a native Hawaiian dish 
made from taro root. You eat all this with 


Coconuts and pineapples 
are highly important in 
Hawaii’s overall economy. 


your fingers, natives in the old days having 
been firm believers in the saying that fingers 
were made before forks. 

If you desire to delve into Japanese dishes, 
Ishii Garden or the Machizuki Teahouse have 
sukiyaki served by bright-kimoned Japanese 
girls from charcoal stoves at the table. Guests 
call in advance to reserve a private room, and 
upon arrival take off their shoes and don 
bright print native kimonas. To complete the 
native setting. the diners gather about the 
long low table, sit cross-legged on floor pads 
and try to master the chop-stick technique. 
Beautiful rock gardens with fish ponds, water 
lilies, and ancient gnarled trees supply the 
rest of the authentic atmosphere. 

Typical all-expense tour rates out of Hono- 
lulu include: Five days on Molokai, Maui 
and Hawaii for $165.00; four days on Maui 
and Hawaii for $125.00; three days on Ha- 
waii for $95.00; two days on either Kauai or 
Maui for $65.00. 

So, gather up your flowery adjectives. and 
take a typical island-hopping tour. Island-to- 
island transportation is provided by Hawaiian 
Airlines, with frequent schedules to and from 
Honolulu Airport . New Chrysler limousines 
are used by Inter-Island Navigation Com- 


Diverse racial blends o! 
ten result in strikir 
beauty of Hawaiian girl 


pany, driven by exceptionally high calile 
natives, for your ground transportation. 
‘Island of Hawaii 


Hawaii is renowned for its voleano are: 
and its tropical fern-forest country. The ci 
cumference of Hawaii Island by coastal roa 
is 230 miles, and it is the largest of the grou 
It’s about 95 miles in length and 76 miles i 
width. Dominating the island is Mauna Lo 
the active volcano whose recent eruptic 
spewed forth three enormous lava flows dow 
the Kona (western) side into the sea. You 
tour will take you by car from the Kona coa 
around the island north by northeast throug 
the enormous Parker Ranch (second large 
in the world), over desert-type land. dow 
into Hilo, Hawaii’s second city, where wate 
fall, deep gorges and tropical flowers literal 
leave you gasping for adjectives to descril 
them. The Kona Coast itself is one of tl 
most attractive resort spots you could fin 
anywhere in.the world. It’s right out of Sout 
Pacific, with modern Kona Inn to provic 
modern-day comforts and luxury. Americe 
plan, the rates at Kona Inn range from $16.5 
and $21 per day, single, to $22 and $28 p 
day, double. Kona Inn’s swimming pool r 
ceives the spray of the waves as they las 
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over rocks and reefs; the palm-shaded dining 
lanai offers the best in food, including won- 
derful Hawaiian papaya and_ pineapple 
lishes:; the Inn’s bedrooms open onto the sea 
where you’re lulled to sleep by the white- 
lopped surf. 

Farther up in the hills northward above the 
Kona Inn (which, incidentally, lists Kailua as 
its post office address) you'll find small Wai- 
mea Ranch Hotel, featuring rates on European 
plan of $3.00 daily and up, single. The hotel 
is centrally situated for hunting enthusiasts 
who seek out wild goats, sheep and boar. 
Pheasants and quail abound, as well as dove 
and plover if you prefer upland game. The 
Hawaiian Visitors Bureau will advise you 
about territorial hunting regulations and will 
pote prices for this rugged type of holiday. 


. Sweaters and Skis 
If you see a group trudging along in the 
ountains carrying sweaters and skiis, don’t 
ink you’ve taken too much Okehoolihau 
(Hawaiian “dynamite’ *). There’s snow in 
these hills (Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea) 
above the hunting belt, and at certain times 
of year the skiing’s fine. 

There are other accommodations on the 
Kona Coast in Hawaii in addition to Juxuri- 
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Hawaiian boys, like kids 
in U. S., have favorite 
swim spot. Right: School 
children represent their 
islands at Lei-Day fete. 


ous Kona Inn. For those who like to do a 
little cooking, the Hoonanea Apartments, 
European plan, two persons, $12.00 per day, 
$75 per week; and the Kohala Club with room 
at $2.50 daily, or cottages at $3.00 daily, are 
ideal. 


On the gentler side, you'll find Hawaii is a 
paradise for flower lovers. In fact, you'll be 
spellbound over the beautiful and varied floral 
arrangements possible with combinations you 
never dreamed of. For instance, picture a large 
copper bowl with gardenias floating between 
the “fingers” of shiny, dark-green monstera 
leaves; crinkly fresh Chinese cabbage leaves, 
ranging from the palest lemon-sherbet shades 
to darker green, arranged in a circle around 
pale yellow dahlia blossoms; torch ginger and 
anthuriums flaming in a tall vase surrounded 
with long shiny green éi leaves. Or a small 
arrangement for a low coffee table of delicate 
wood roses combined with spice ginger. Mrs. 
Gwenn Austin, wife of the manager of Kona 
Inn, has been studying flower arranging for 
the past year, and each day delights her guests 
with novel and attractive bouquets which are 
worth driving many miles to see. 


You'll also see the famous Kona coffee 
growing on the mountain slopes of Kona. 


Rainbow. Falls, left, out- 
side Hilo on island of 
Haiwii, and  palm-lined 
beach are among scenic 
sights throughout islands. 


Acres of the red berries clinging to green 
bushes are seen everywhere as you drive from 
Kona around the mountain to the City of 
Refuge (built in 1690 where old-time natives 
who had committed a crime could hide in 
safety). on through sugar cane fields, through 
roads lined with torch, red and yellow ginger 
and scores of other tropical plants. 

After a night spent at Volcano House, high 
atop Kilauea Crater in Hawaii National Park, 
where steam jets spurt up through the ground 
and heat for the hotel is furnished from the 
labyrinth of volcanic flows, you'll drive back 
down to Hilo on an excellently-paved macadam 
highway through mist-shrouded fern-forests 
to Hilo Airport where you'll board a trim 
Hawaiian Airlines plane for Maui, the “Valley 
Isle.” 


Maui, The Valley Island 


Maui is the second largest island in the 
Hawaiian group, lying midway between Oahu 
and Hawaii. Large and beautiful, Maui is 
highlighted by Haleakala, a dormant volcano 
with crater large enough to contain the whole 
of New York City. By pre-arrangement a car 
will pick you up at Puunene Airport for the 
two-and-a-half-hour drive of 59 miles over 
hairpin curves through plateaus of sugar cane 


Surf-board riding, outrigger canoe races and the fun of fishing are 
among the active sports travelers can participate in or watch on a 
visit to Hawaii’s several islands. The charm of warm-water isles 
offers year-round enjoyment for persons of all tastes and types. 


and winding mountain roads flanked by lush 
growth and waterfalls on one side, and a 3,000 
foot ravine on the other. The drive terminates 
at Hana—“Heavenly Hana’’—where you will 
want to stay at famous Hana Ranch Hotel— 
a luxury-trade resort inn nestling in a valley 
on the southeastern flank of Haleakala in the 
midst of ancient Hawaiian culture. The hotel 
was built and is owned by Paul Fagan of San 
Francisco. It’s a dream resort. Featured at 
Hana is a true Hawaiian native sport—a 
Hukilau, or community fishing party. (These 
parties are popular also on the Kona side of 
Hawaii). A large net is taken out a little way 
by boat. Watchers mount the hill to “spy out 
the sea.” When the signs and portents are 
right, the signal is given and the net is cast 
out. Usually, a good haul is fished in—the oc- 
casion for a fish fry at the beach and good 
eating. Rates at Hana Hotel are based on 
American plan—single, $20 per day; double, 
$30 per day; a suite for two, $50 daily. Other 
Maui hotel accommodations include the Wai- 
luku Hotel-in the town of Wailuku, the coun- 
try seat with 7,500 inhabitants; ranging from 
$4.00 per day; the Puulani Ranch situated on 
Kula Heights, one of the plushier places, and 
Haleakala Mountain Lodge, 6,800 feet above 
the ocean. 

No matter where you drive or fly to on 
Maui, your supply of descriptive adjectives 
will be as exhausted as ever after you've ex- 
claimed over miles and miles of pineapple 
and sugar cane ranches, waterfalls, exotic 
tropical trees and flowers. 


Kauai, The Garden Isle 


Kauai, the Garden Isle, also rates a large 
share of praise. Greenest of the Hawaiian 
Islands (and that is green), Kauai is 45 min- 
utes by air from Honolulu, has scenery and 
yet more scenic beaches and both salt and 
fresh-water swimming. It’s a rural island, hav- 
ing no large cities, with camping, hunting and 
river excursions the highlights. Package hunt- 
ing trips can also be arranged, with an all- 
expense jaunt out of Honolulu costing about 
$200 for seven days. 


Kauai Inn lives up to the islands’ by-word 
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of welcome. Like its sister hotel on Hawaii. 
Kona Inn, it’s a spot for complete relaxation. 
Operated on American plan, its prices are 
about the same as a good hotel at Waikiki. In 
fact, Kauai Inn is the favorite among resi- 
dents of Honolulu who fly over week-ends to 
get a change of atmosphere. The famous 
Barking Sands are to be found on this scenic 
spot. Lihue is the capital of Kauai, about 
35 minutes from a newly-complete airport. 
Sidney Clarke, author of the fascinating book 
All the Best in Hawaii, describes the town as 
‘a cheerful little country capital with a Kress 
red-front store, looming out of nothing much, 
and a main street two blocks long.” A “must” 
for your visit to this dream spot is a ride 
down the glamourous Wailua River through 
the Fern Grotto. Rich in legendary lore, Kauai 
is said to be the home of menehunes, or “little 
people” in the very dim past. These imagi- 
native folk were supposed to have constructed 
stone walls and masonry-line watercourses in 
the space of one night. The fact that their 
mystery has never been solved adds to present- 
time native stories each time one is told to 
wide-eyed mainlanders. 


Molokai, The Friendly Island 


Molokai, the island least visited, lies be- 
tween Oahu and Maui. On it is located the 
famous leper colony, completely isolated from 
any contact with outsiders except for stops 
by local airlines which deliver newspapers and 
freight. Fortunately, through modern scien- 
tific methods, this dread disease is on the 
wane, but since visitors are not allowed in 
the colony, there is nothing to worry about if 
you want to visit the other part of this at- 
tractive island. 

Like its sister islands, Molokai has been 
built by volcanoes, three in number, on the 
north, east and west coasts. The southern side 
has one small harbor at Kaunakakai protected 
by a breakwater. 

Water is Molokai’s biggest problem, as its 
biggest rainfall on the eastern side runs off 
into the ocean. However, pineapples have 
become a flourishing industry aided by the 
California Packing Corporation and Libby, 


McNeil and Libby. Molokai is the home of fl 
famous George P. Cooke family, owners | 
Molokai Ranch, Ltd., located high on a mow 
tain slope. Wild deer are abundant here, ar 
hunting them is possible. However, much | 
the best deer land is privately owned by Mol 
kai Ranch, Ltd., and this family cannot gra: 
permission to one and all to hunt on lan 
used for grazing purposes. You should mal 
full inquiry from the Board of Agricultw 
and Forestry in Honolulu, where a non-res 
dent hunting license can be obtained. 

Seaside Inn, at Kaunakakai, an attractiy 
hotel in Molokai’s capital town, costs $3.00 ps 
person, European plan, is located directly ¢ 
the sea. Fishing and hunting trips may | 
arranged at the Inn. Hawaiian Airlines mai: 
tains several flights a day between the islar 
and Honolulu. 


Lanai, The Pineapple Island 


Lanai, Hawaii’s sixth island, is in a cla 
by itself, for it has been given over to tl 
growing of pineapple and is not a touri 
island. However, it is possible for one-dé 
visitors to fly over in the morning, see ho 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company and i 
3,500 employees have “brought prosperity | 
the pineapple,” and fly back at night. 

These, then, are your beautiful Hawaiie 
Islands in a musical, magical setting with s 
many attractions that you can’t possibly sé 
them all in one trip or even two. You'll wa 
to return many times, perhaps concentratir 
on an individual isle so you'll steep yourse 
in each one’s rich historical lore, its scener: 
its happy, cordial people, so proud of the 
native background and traditions. 

Since Pan American World Airways ii 
augurated flights to Hawaii, the islands hay 
been brought closer to the mainland ever 
year. Today, swift air transportation offer 
the two-week vacationist adventure in Hawa 
with fares at $150 one way, $270 round trij 
plus tax. 

Nowhere in the world can you find suc 
ideal, comfortable and reasonable faciliti: 


for a happy vacation, for in Hawaii the visite 
is King. 
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By Alfred Werner 


THE NEW ISRAEL 


A Young Republic Bustles with Modernity 


® YOU ARE THE KIND of person who simply 
I must have his steak and gravy every day, 
youd better not go to Israel for your vaca- 
jon. The little Republic of Israel tries hard 
to satisfy all tourists, because they bring in 
badly needed cash, and the Israelis patiently 
tighten their belts to let the foreign visitors 
have all the food the country can produce or 
import—but the country is poor. Everything 
is strictly rationed in Israel. Every resident 
gets exactly two eggs per week and a quarter 
of a pound of meat, not necessarily of the best 
quality. Though some of the world’s finest 
chocolate is manufactured just outside Tel 
Aviv, it is for export only. Israel’s main 


agricultural products are oranges and lemons. 
The entire citrus crop is sent directly from the 
tree to Haifa Harbor and thence to England, 
and the average Israeli rarely sees an orange 
or lemon. 


The tourist, however, recognizable by a 
“T’? pin which he may get at the tourist 
offices, and more particularly by his trim and 
fashionable clothes, gets extra rations entit- 
ling him to one egg a day, and meat on three 
days of the week. On the other week days 
you can get carp, small and not very tasty. 
And there is always plenty of eggplant—the 
Israelis seem to know twenty ways-of making 
it palatable. It always looks like a different 
dish, yet it is always eggplant. 

All tourists are not gourmets, though, and 
the idealist will be richly rewarded by a visit 
to the Holy Land. He will be fascinated by 
the landscape, by the people, by a living past 
and a vigorous present. Israel, which came 
into being in May, 1948, and occupies most 
of the territory formerly known as Palestine, 
is a small country, approximately the size of 
New Jersey, or half of Switzerland. But it 
presents a variety of civilizations, topographic 
features, climates, flora and fauna otherwise 
found in the area of a continent. The gay 
boardwalk in Tel Aviv with its countless cafes 
will remind you of any popular seaside resort 
on the Mediterranean. There is something of 


Hebrew Technical College, left, modern hospi- 


tal, right, both at Haifa, and new, terraced 


building, below, at Tel Aviv, strike progres- 


paws Re 


sive note of fledgling republic’s development. 


a Amid the Treasures of Ancient, Holy Ground 


the arid landscape of Arizona on the road 
between Rechovot and Beer-Sheba. The bar- 
ren hills around Jerusalem strikingly re- 
semble the serene limestone plateaus of the 
Yugoslav Karst lands, while the rich vegeta- 
tion in the lower Jordan Valley, far below sea 
level, is as tropical as that of African desert 
oases. 

Here we come to a point that is of great 
importance to travelers: the climate. The best 
time to travel in Israel is the Spring. It is a 
wonderful experience to see the whole coun- 
tryside in bloom, when the landscape is cov- 
ered with soft carpets of verdure, with the 
windflower, the cyclamen, the buttercup, the 
mountain tulip and, above all, the “King of 
the Flowers,” the glorious white lily, all of 
them splashing color from Dan to Beer-Sheba. 
This is also the time when the mild spring 
air is filled with the intoxicating fragrance 


Arabs at Acre on market day, a young worker at a kibbitzim and fisherman on Lake Tiberias show aspects of people’s closeness to natu 


of orange blossoms. 

In general, the climate of Israel has been 
likened to that of Southern California. While 
the Spring there is beautiful because of its 
rich vegetation, the fall has its enticements, 
too, especially its exceptionally clear skies, 
with their indescribably strong blue during 
the day, and their wealth of southern stars 
at night. The Winter is bad, with its heavy 
rainfalls, and even a little snow about every 
ten or twenty years. It was snowing last 
Winter in Jerusalem, and the children, seeing 
the silvery flakes, asked their mothers in 
astonishment: “Is sugar dropping down from 
the heavens?” 

There is one spot where you can have a 
wonderful time even in December or Jan- 
uary—the ancient city of Tiberias on the 
famous Sea of Galilee, so often mentioned in 
the Gospels. The Romans who, to be sure. 
were connoisseurs in the art of living, went 
to the hot mineral springs of Tiberias for a 
rheumatism cure. Today, modern hotels with 
up-to-date bathing equipment stand on the 
site of the erstwhile Roman baths. But the 
American tourist will probably go to Tiberias 
for enjoyment only, not for curative purposes. 
He will stay in one of the best hotels, the 
Galei Kinnereth, for instance, go swimming. 
fishing and boating during the day, and danc- 
ing at night. But if the tourist wants more 
than the ordinary enjoyments, he can get at 
any American lake resort, he will explore the 
fascinating neighborhood. 

Second to Nazareth, there is no region in 
Israel as dear to the Christian world as the 
section around Tiberias. There you have the 
village of El Majdal, whose ancient name was 
Migdal, whence came Maria Magdalena. 
Nearby is the Church of the Multiplication of 
the Loaves and Fishes. Nor should you miss 
the ruins of the Capernaum synagogue which 
was closely associated with Jesus’ ministry. 
If. you wish to climb the nearby Mount of 
Beatitudes, where Jesus preached the Sermon 
on the Mount, you will find accommodation 
at- the local Italian hospice. On the other 
hand, a motor boat will take you to Ein Gey, 
just across the azure lake, to the scene of 
recent heavy fighting—a modern battlefield 
which has already become almost a legend. 

Today, Ein Gev is known as the “Salzburg 
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of Israel’? because of its annual musical fes- ‘ 


tivals during the Passover holidays at the 
end of March or the beginning of April. 
Musicians from all parts of the globe join the 
country’s best artists in the presentation of 
classical and modern music. 


Unfortunately, very few Americans can 
afford to take time off for a vacation during 
any but the Summer season. After all, you 
should allow at least eight weeks for a vacation 
in Israel, the journey included. The pleasant 
voyage, routed through the Mediterranean, 
with stops in Italy and Greece, takes about 
two weeks from New York to Haifa, Israel’s 
only harbor. If you wish to spend a minimum 
of travel time, of course, you can make the 
trip by plane in only two days. 


Tel Aviv, the largest city, a modern metrop- 
olis in an ancient land, can be quite hot in 
July and August, but it is never so hot as 
New York, and there is always a cool breeze 
coming in from the ocean. The Gat-Rimmon 
and Kaethe Dan Hotels, overlooking the shin- 
ing white beach, have excellent cross ventila- 
tion. Last Summer, bathing was prohibited 
for sanitary reasons, but in the Summer of 
1951 the beach, extending over a couple of 
miles, will again be thronged by happy and 
noisy crowds. 


It is my advice to tourists not to stay in 
Tel’ ‘Aviv longer than a few days. The com- 
mercial hub of the Middle East, as hectic 
and busy as Manhattan, is too much of a 20th 
century city to be really fascinating. It is, 
however, a study in contrasts: palm and 
hibiscus trees surround functional edifices 
built by pupils of the German vanguard archi- 
tect, Walter Gropius. Incidentally, a lot of 
German is spoken in Tel Aviv, for the bulk 
of the German and Austrian refugees from 
Nazism settled there in the thirties. Hebrew 
is, of course, the country’s official language. 
It is the language spoken by the younger 
generation, while the older immigrants still 
continue to use the languages that are most 
natural to them—Russian, Polish, Hungarian. 
Arabic, or Yiddish, and in the cities many 
people know a little English. 


The visitor should see Tel Aviv’s municipal 
Museum on the tree-lined Rothschild Boule- 
vard. It has a rich collection of contemporary 


Israeli artists, and has acquired some strikit 
specimens of Old Masters and works by nin 
teenth century Frenchmen such as Pissarr 
Monet and Regas. Even though unfamili 
with Hebrew, the tourist should attend a pe 
formance at the Habimah Theatre who 
actors gave guest performances on Broadw: 
several years ago. The repertory of the Hal 
mah covers almost the entire field of dramat 
literature, from Shakespheare and Calder: 
to living Israeli playwrights. 


For the traveler who likes to buy souveni 
and gifts wherever he goes, there is Allen! 
Road—Tel Aviv’s Fifth Avenue— with | 
art-craft shops where handmade necklace 
delicate earrings and exotic bracelets are f 
sale. These articles have been made by ski 
ful dark-skinned Yemenites in the same trac 
tional fashion for the past 2,000 years. 


Incidentally, the tourist who wants to re: 
a daily paper in English will do well to co 
sult the first-rate national Jerusalem Post. 
he wishes to make the most of his visit, | 
will consult the informative column abo 
movies, plays, art exhibits, and public lectur 
that he might otherwise overlook. 


The best Israel can offer a visitor. howeve 
lies outside Tel Aviv: the cities of Jerusale: 
Haifa, and Nazareth, and the kibbutzim- 
those fascinating communal farms that are 
be found nowhere else in the world. A tra 
trip to the Holy City offers unforgettab 
vistas. The train turns and twists through 
solemn, melancholy, yet lovely landscape 
hills and rocks up to the plateau whe 
Jerusalem is located. For a quicker and mo 
comfortable trip the fast and modern ove 
land busses are preferable. The railroad sy 
tem in Israel dates back to the Turkish admi 
istration, and is badly in need of overhaulin 


Since the war of 1948, Jerusalem has bee 
divided into two strictly separated cities. 
your passport carries an Israel visa, you w 
be unable to visit the walled-in Old City | 
religious shrines, Oriental beauty, and squé 
or; but if you have a visa issued by th 
Jordan Kingdom you can visit the Arab-he 
Old City, not the New Jerusalem which is | 
Israel territory. A person of Jewish origi 
no matter what nationality, will not under ar 
circumstances be granted a Jordan visa. 


Trav 


The New Jerusalem is well worth seeing. 
ere is the Knesset, Israel’s parliament, where 
sitors are welcomed during the sessions. 
. tourists will immediately recognize some 
the nation’s leader’s, especially white- 
uired Premier Ben Gurion and the ex- 
Dike school teacher, Golda Meyerson, 
inister of Labor. Briefly, some of the sights 
at are not to be missed are the tomb of 
heodore Herzl—the Viennese journalist who 
wisioned a Jewish state as early as 1895— 
id the replica of his book-filled study; the 
mous Hebrew University; Ain Karem, the 
rth-place of John the Baptist, a few miles 
itside the city; and the pretty Arab village 
Abu Gosh which was an oasis of peace 
wring the heavy Arab-Jewish fighting of 
48. The Mukhtar, or mayor, of Abu Gosh 
ill gladly invite you to his home, offering 
ou ‘innumerable cups of a strong and syrupy 
mncoction, his unique black coffee. 
Jerusalem is wonderfully cool during the 
ummer. In fact, the nights are often so cold 
at you need an extra coat. In parts of the 
ty bomb-damaged houses are still to be seen. 
ven the glorious King David Hotel, the 
sndezvous of diplomats, tycoons, and con- 
jirators, did not escape partial destruction. 
A few years ago two young boys entered 
1e south wing of the King David, carrying 
ans of milk into the kitchen as usual. Some 
linutes after they had left the entire city 
ycked with the sound of an explosion. The 
vo “Arabs” were disguised Jewish terrorists 
ho had filled the cans not with milk but 
‘ith dynamite. 

‘The South Wing has not been rebuilt as 
et, but the King David Hotel is again hum- 
ring with life. The prices are reasonable; 
ny of the rooms have charming balconies 
oking out on the Old City, the Dome of the 
‘ock, and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The city of Haifa in the north is also 
ored by a pleasant climate. Actually Haifa. 
ike ancient Gaul, is divided into three parts. 
1s a tourist, you are not likely to stay in the 
ower town around the harbor, the seat of 
arehouses, . shipping companies and_inter- 
ational agencies. Nor will you live on the 
lopes of Mount Carmel, though a visit to the 
chnical College and the Nautical School 
here is recommended. In all likelihood you 


will prefer one of the gorgeous hotels on the 
top of Mount Carmel, for instance, the swanky 
Megiddo. I consider the Bay of Haifa worthy 
of comparison with that of Naples, and I 
shall never forget the view enjoyed on a clear 
day from the roof garden of a hotel atop the 
hill: on one side the eternal blue of the 
Mediterranean, extending in a wide curve 
for miles, and on the other the snow-capped 
peaks of the Hermon and the Lebanon. 


From your Haifa headquarters it is easy to 
make a day’s trip to Nazareth and the sur- 
rounding places holy to Christianity. In this 
region the Bible springs to life. Most Pales- 


_- tinian names, incidentally, are of Biblical 


origin, and have a delightful meaning: Car- 
mel stands for “Vineyards of the Lord,” while 
Nazareth means “Flower.” You hardly enter 
the latter city, all-Arab and predominantly 
Christian, before you are surrounded by 
would-be-guides. You can entrust yourself to 
anyone of them—and save time. There is 
much to be seen in this entirely Oriental 
hometown of Jesus, especially the Church of 
the Annunciation where deep in the cellar, is 
the humble home of Mary; the Church of the 
Nutrition, containing the so-called workshop 
of: Joseph; the fountain to which Mary and 
Jesus went to draw water; and finally the 
Greek Catholic Church, built on the site of the 
synagogue where Jesus interpreted a passage 


of Isaiah. 


When you get hungry, there are always the 
Arab restaurants on the main street. Though 
the food situation in Nazareth—as_ every- 
where in Israel—is pretty bad, the local 
people make the most of the little they have. 
A typical Arab dinner might include humus. 
a paste made of flour, oil, chick-peas, and a 
half dozen spices, garnished with salad and 
dipped up with the unleavened flat Arab 
bread, peetah. The main dish might be kebab 
or shashlik, heavily spiced pieces of lamb. 
Or there is falafel: small balls of vegetable 
paste, crisply fried in deep fat, and folded in 
peetah with salad and sauce. For a demi-tasse 
there is the traditionally trong Arab coffee. 


The best way to become truly acquainted 
with the real people of the country is to spend 


a few days in one of the countless communal 


farm settlements known as Kihbutzim. Anv: 


visitor who meets and talks with its hardy 
pioneers finds their enthusiasm and spirit of 
self-sacrifice contagious. Only 50 or 60 years 
ago Palestine was a neglected and backward 
Turkish province. It was then that young 
idealists arrived there to escape from the 
pogroms of Tsarist Russia. Many of the 
pioneers died of malaria in their tireless 
efforts to drain swamps and build roads and 
huts despite lack of strength and experience. 
Those who survived established farming com- 
munities that are now the pride of the coun- 
try. Their children and grandchildren are 
tough, unsophisticated farmers very much like 
our own rural population in Iowa or Ne- 
braska. They will proudly show you their 
cow sheds, chicken coops, vineyards and 
orange groves. You will visit their up-to-date 
nurseries and schools, and share their simple 
meals in the communal dining-halls. Most of 
these farms are founded on an entirely altruis- 
tic basis. Nobody is paid for his work. No- 
body owns anything but his clothes. Or, as 
the kibbutzniks would say: everybody owns 
everything. 

Don’t offer a kibbutz payment for your 
stay—hospitality to strangers is one of a 
communal farm’s first commandments. There 
are a few points which will make your stay 
in Israel more pleasant. Do not offer tips: 
waiters and taxi drivers are too proud to 
accept them. At the same time, don’t be 
astonished to find them less servile and 
humble than you find waiters and taxi drivers 
in France or Italy. There is no bargaining in 
Israeli shops. All prices are government- 
controlled, and there are stiff penalties for 
any trader or merchant who does not adhere 
to the regulations. 

When in Jerusalem, or in one of the other 
old towns where there are many orthodox 
people, dresses are highly preferable to shorts 
and other abbreviated clothing. (In the kib- 
butzim, however, all women wear shorts while 
working). Whatever your religious beliefs. 
courtesy requires you not to smoke on a Sab- 
bath in the neighborhood of a synagogue. If 
your restaurant meal is not up to home 
standards, remember that the site where you 
are dining may have been a battlefield only 
a couple of years ago, and that the second 

(Continued on Page 38) 


unloading at Haifa, beach with remnants of war at Tel Aviv, and Mea Sherim quarter of Jerusalem reflect scenes visitors will encounter. 
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Not all the fish caught were exactly gigantic. 


Spearfishing in the Virgin Islands is Fun 
But Resulis Are Tops with a Laundry Bag : 


g.N THE Vircin Istanps my wife aud | dis- 
covered that in order to eat fish we had to 
catch fish and in order to catch fish we had 
to go in the water after them. 

Last winter we rented a cottage in the 
small, native village of Cruz Bay on the island 
of St. John. St. John, a lumpy, brushy island 
with sparkling cove beaches, is nine miles 
long and five miles wide. There are no roads, 
just twisting donkey trails, therefore there 
were no cars, no gas fumes, no honking and 
confusion. St. John is about as far as you can 
get from traffic j jams, rushing people, blinking 
neon, and still be comfortable. And it is not 
too remote. Three miles west across Pillsbury 
Sound is the island of St. Thomas. Here you 
find, air-conditioned bars, elegant guest houses 
and Miami prices, 

In the three tiny stores of Cruz Bay were 
cans of beans, tomato juice, hash, sacks of 
flour and and onions, tins of crackers. Once 
a week the butcher hacked up a pig or a goal 
and the meat was still warm. 

LeRoy was the fisherman of Cruz Bay. 
Some people would rather fish than eat. 
Others would rather eat than fish. LeRoy 
would rather drink than fish. Since rum was 
only a dollar a gallon and on a good catch 
LeRoy would make two or three dolars, he 
wouldn’t bother the fish for awhile. 

So my wife Jo and I decided that if we 
were to eat in the manner in which we were 
accustomed we must fish for ourselves. Not 
that we don’t like to fish but there is a differ- 
ence in fishing for fun and fishing for supper. 
Especially in the clear blue Caribbean that 
surrounds the Virgin Islands. 

Virgin Island fish have a strange attitude 
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Gambol 
in the 
Sea 


By Ben Masselink 


concerning fat, delicious bait threaded cvare- 
fully on a hook. They are not curious or play- 
ful. They do not rush up, fight over, nose or 
grab this bait. All in all they seem rather 
bored with the whole thing and would much 
rather nibble the dull, tasteless algae off the 
coral rocks. 

In the afternoons Jo and | would ‘row out 
to the reef at the southern point of Cruz Bay. 
drop anchor, camouflage our hooks with 
conch or welk, and wait for supper to appear. 
The water was clear and beautiful. Without a 
glass we could see paths of pure white sand. 
the purple coral rocks and ledges and the 
waving sea fans. Flashes of deep blue and red 
in and around the rocks were parrot fish. A 
golden spot was a yellowtail. Peering down 
our lines we could see the tiny reef Bch; blue 
heads and small grunt, sniffing from a dis- 
tance, then rudely turning their backs and 
swimming away for more algae. 

Once in a while we caught a fish. I don’t 
know why exactly or how. Perhaps, a little 
far-sighted, they bumped into our ‘hooks. 
Or maybe another playful fish pushed them. 
Anyway, after five hours in the hot sun, our 
eyes burning, our backs throbbing, we would 
haul up anchor with three or four small, stiff 
fish floating in the bilge of the boat. Each 
fish was a bite, no more than that, and al- 
though we ate plenty of rice with them we 
found we were swiftly loosing weight. 

Then I decided to go into the water to find 
out exactly what was going on. In St. Thomas 
[ bought an underwater face plate, swim fins. 
a spear head and.some heavy elastic cord. 
The spear head was a stainless steel shaft 
eighteen inches long. The point had a hinged 


Lavender sea fans moved lazily with the m 


barb. When eniering a lish, this barb hugged 
the shaft, but when the fish pulled away the 
barb hinged out at a 90-degree angle and 
held him. I wired this head on one end of ap 
eight-foot pole and on the other end | tied 
a loop of the elastic cord. The mechanism was 
simple. I looped the cord between my thumb 
and forefinger, reached up, stretching the cord 
and took a firm hold of the pole. By relaxin; 
my grip. | shot the spear forward throu 
my fist. ; 

As many times as | have done it, | still hat 
to lower myself over the side of a boat. | de 
it slowly, carefully, making little disturbance 
as I am certain a barracuda is close by, judg 
ing my thighs, weighing them in his min 
eyeing the choice cuts. 

I paddled around on the surface for awhil 
looking at the rocks below. I saw small, pin 
squirrel] fish watching me with blood’ red 
goggle eyes. They stayed close to the low 
hanging ledges, brushed against the black 
spiny sea eggs. Brittle brown coral sprouted 
from the bottom like the antlers of an elk 


it 


tion of the undersea. Blue morangs, with 
splashes of turquoise on their noses as if the 
paint had spilled, darted in groups, snatched 
bottom growth, disappeared around the cor- 
ner of a huge, razor-back coral formation. 
At one end of. this formation I saw a fairly 
large hole and just inside a school of smal 
yellowtail moved slowly back and forth. | 
doubled up and dove, spear ready, and felt 
the pressure on my ears. I skimmed the fin 
sand and broken bits of coral and looked 
inside this hole. Way back I saw the bl 
nose and one eye of a hig grav snapper. 


ched me ES olaliy: nee turned as if ‘he 
ad made other plans, and glided deeper 
nside. The small yellowtail shied away, 
noved their fins nervously. My spear wasn’t 
ong enough to reach this snapper and I was 
rondering how I was going to get him when 
saw the spidery legs of a lobster. 

Needing air badly, I hastily pointed my 
pear toward him, released my grip. The spear 
hot through my fist. I felt the impact, a 
truggle and then that was all. 1 surfaced. 
Jn the point of my spear was one of his legs. 

I dove again, leveled off close to the bottom 
nd watched the hole where I had hit him. 
obster are not very smart. If they were they 
ulid hide, crawl deeper into the holes when 
noyed. But lobster become panicky, think 
ir hiding pce is no good and go in search 
RE cther. 
ike an old man on his knees this big lob- 
ter crawled out toward me. His antenna 
hipped the water, criss-crossed, spread. As 
eame closer he raised himself up on his long 
orelegs, danced a’ little, pointed the two 
ntenna at me. I couldn’t get a good shot 
him head-on: and I swam a little to one 
ide. He moved with me, kept facing me. |] 
icked up, got above him, aimed for his thick 
ack and let go. The spear struck. him with 
thud and became alive in my hands with his 
ury. He slapped his tail against his belly in 
effort to jerk free. He made a creaking 
ise. Erk, erk, erk. Afraid that he would pull 
the barb I pressed him to the bottom, 
icked down and grabbed him across the back. 
I dumped him in the boat then climbed 
board. He was a big one all right, weighing 
lose to nine pounds. Jo gazed at him, dream- 
‘mumbled, “Lobster curry, lobster thermi- 
or, lobster Newburg. . . . ” That was the be- 
inning of our Gourmet’s paradise. 

We found out the next day that this razor- 
ack coral rock was a Lobster Hotel. From 
ery crevice the whips of big lobster, small 
obster, moved, criss-crossed, felt the water. 
Yow accustomed to underwater, I saw layers 
hem inside the hole, stacked on top of 
ach other like termites. That t day we speared 
hree, not as big” as the first one, but all a 
ood size. 

hate to say this, but we tired of lobster. 
\fter four days of it, cold lobster for lunch. 


rich lobster for supper, we turned a little 
green at the mention of it. 

“I think we ought to get some fish now,” 
Jo said. — 

We anchored near our Lobster Hotel and 
I went over the side to see if I could find a 
fish that would fit easily on the tip of my 
spear. I looked in the hole but didn’t see the 
big snapper. The lobster, all piled on top of 
each other as if they were cold, glared at me 
with their black BB eyes. I felt good in not 
spearing them. I felt very superior, not in 
the least greedy. Let them stay there till we 
felt like lobster again. This rock was our 
sea-refrigerator. 

On the surface | paddled parallel to shore. 
Coral shelves rose up in front of me and the 


floor of the sea was covered with broken coral ° 


like brown, crusted tree branches. Green finger 
sponge resembling boneless clown’s hands 
grew from the ledges and rocks. The water 
here was only ten feet deep and I swam on to 
where the coral. dropped off to white sand. 
There was only the movement of the small 
reef fish, blue ‘doctor fish, butterfly fish, nib- 
bling at the lavender sea fans and washing in 
and out of the jagged crevices. 
Dream City 

Way below where the coral stopped was 
an avenue of sand between two brown forma- 
tions and it was as if I were suspended above 
New York City. It was ail a dream. I awake 
and I fall. But here in ‘the water-filled city 
[ only wobble a little, feel as if I am losing 
the pin point of balance that keeps me up 
there. I dove for the sand. It was dim but 
the light seemed to glow gently from all over 
in equal proportions, from the top, from the 
sandy bottom, from the. coral sides. I saw no 
movement. Like Wall Street on a Sunday 
morning the sand avenue ahead of me was 
deserted, empty of life and'above me the coral, 
like shaggy brown buildings, rose to the 
spilled-mercury top of this world. It was a 
little terrifying when I realized that I was 
the only one alive down there, as if I had 
awakened one morning, looked out the high 


hotel window, saw no people, heard no noise. | 


And then I saw a movement in the distance. 
The water was silty that far away, like dust in 
the rays of the sun. I swam toward this move- 
ment and down on the- bottom, indistinct 


against the sand, | saw a large gray snapper 
gliding through a coral canyon. I followed 


him from the surface. He was a good 30 feet 


away and I didn’t think he saw me. At the 
far end of this canyon he turned to the left 
and I lost sight of him as coral there was 
high. I dove, cocked my spear and kicked 
evenly with my fins. Twenty feet down | 
leveled off, swam through the passage hoping 
as I rounded the corner I would find him 
there, feeding, unaware, within range. Because 
of the pressure my wind gave out sooner than 
usual and before reaching the end of the pas- 
sage I had to come up fo air. From the sur- 
face I could see beyond the high coral and in 
a group, not feeding, but as if they were dis- 
cussing me, were five large snappers. They 
saw me. If I had been able to hold out on the 
bottom a little longer I might have surprised 
them. I gulped some air and now, not caring 
about splashing, I kicked hard and dove for 
them. They aeatioredl: Three of them swam 
straight away from me, swift moving in and 
out of the coral. I was down about twelve 
feet and my dive was taking me toward the 
remaining two. One of them, eyeing me, 
dodged back ‘and forth and then scooted un- 
derneath and behind. The last one was still 
a little curious or perhaps he had been picked 
to cover the retreat. He watched me, flapped 
his tail once, glided behind a rock and out the 
other side. I stretched the elastic on the spear. 
He was in line, moving slowly, watching with 
his big right eye, his mouth opening and clos- 
ing, and then I loosened my grip on the 
spear. I felt the good solid thump as the head 
entered his body in the middle of his right 
side. For a second he was motionless, stunned, 
and then, recovering, he almost jerked the 
spear out of my hands. Kicking with my fins 
I slowly raised the spear. His mouth and eyes 
were open wide. 

Gradually I raised the spear parallel to the 
bottom and he twisted and twirled and jerked 
and his wound widened. I raised the spear 


higher so that he fell down on it a little. 


The pressure then was off the barb and ] 
knew I had him for good. I pushed him to 
the surface first and, still underwater, I could 
hear Jo shout as she saw the fish. I grabbed 
his body then, kicked over to the hoat and 
dumped him. 


_ for lobsters brought i in a high average of huge ones, best noted by comparison of size with native boy on dock holding a fresh catch. 


Dock at Cruz Bay in St. John is unpretentious 
but is springboard to fine sailing and fishing. 


It was the biggest fish I had ever caught. 
spear or hook, and I felt warm with pride. 
On shore we weighed him . . . eight pounds. 

But we weren’t always this lucky. I found 
that after you spear a fish all the others in 
that area dart away as soon as they see you. 
I never did spear one again as large as that 
supper but did fairly well with smaller fish. 
Jo would row the boat and I would paddle 
behind looking for something that would fit 
the skillet. If I didn’t see anything or missed 
what I did see I always could coax one or two 
guests out of our Lobster Hotel. ; 

This fish and lobster diet would become 
a little boring if it weren’t for conch. Conch, 
messy looking slugs, live in the beautiful, 
pink-lipped shells you see in Florida road- 
side stands and propping doors in lowa par- 
lors. They fed on eel grass and in almost 
every grassy bay of St. John were hundreds of 
them, spotted like gray helmets on the dusty 
green weed. 

Easiest Catch 


Conch are the easiest thing in the sea to 
catch. They push themselves slowly along on 
the bottom-with ‘a sharp, horny foot. All you 
have to do is to dive down and pick them up, 
sometimes four at a time. 

If you don’t know how, it is quite a job to 
get them out of the shell. It is impossible to 
grab the foot and pull them out as they are 
very strong. The best method is to hack a 
slit with an old machete near the conical top 
of the shell. Then with a sharp knie cut the 
muscle. Ater that it is an easy matter to twist 
them out. 

In the Bahamas the natives chop up the 
muscle, eat it raw in salad or stew it. Jo and 
I treat it the same way as Pacific Coast aba- 
lone. With an empty rum bottle we beat the 
muscle until the fibers have broken and it is 
as thin as a tortilla. After dipping it in egg 
and flour, we fry it quickly. It does not have 
the metallic taste abalone sometimes has but 
is milder, tastes more like a combination of 
fried ovsters and scallops. 
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Jo and | got much satisfaction, a great 
feeling of self-sufficiency, in catching our sup- 
per every day. We had to buy only the few 
staples, flour, sugar, eggs, salt. We never like 
to have a reserve. I suppose I could have 
cleaned out that Lobster Hotel but it was 
nice to think of them out there, “on ice” wait- 
ing for us. It worried us if, we had sea food 
left over fur the next day. We were by that 
time so used to fishing every afternoon that 
time hung heavy when we didn’t. 

If there ever came a time when we couldn’t 
spear a fish, didn’t see a lobster, couldn’t find 
a conch, we had one ace in the hole. 

One day a friend of ours said, “Why do 
you knock yourself out diving for lobster. 
All you have to do is to get yourselves a sack, 
a pair of cloth gloves and a flashlight. At 
night, low tide, walk around on the shallow 
parts of the reel and pick them up like 
footballs.” 


Aided by goggles and working in clear water, 
hungry visitors to Virgins can catch supper. 


“But they’re under ledges and rocks.” 

“Not at night. At night they come out a 
feed on the grass in shallow water.” 

That night Jo and I, equipped with a ad 
light, two pairs of gloves and our laundr 
bag, splashed around near shore looking fo 
the lobster. All I saw were jagged rocks, se 
eggs and weed. There was nothing that 7 
sembled a lobster. 

Jo became bored. “Let me see that,” sh 
said, taking the flashlight. She played th 
beam on thie surface of the water. 

“That’s not where they are. They don 
float.” I reached for the light. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. 


“Look ot 


there!” a 


Five or six slivers of turquoise wiggled an 
darted in the beam. Jo moved the light close 
to us and they followed. 

“Fish!” she cried. 


Lots of Ballyhoo 


They were ballyhoo, slim blue fish wit 
long beaks. The largest: was about fourtee 
inches long. Jo moved the light closer an 
closer until the fish were all around us, swin 
ming between our legs, bumping into us. | 

On an impulse I grabbed and brought o 
a furious, wiggling fish. I threw him in th 
laundry bag and grabbed again. Another 
Jo began to laugh and grabbed with her fre 
hand. 

I don’t believe I have ever felt so foolid 
standing out there in the darkness, knee dee 
in the soft warm water, grabbing fish. Th 
ballyhoo, I know, were insulted. Then, be 
cause we were weak from laughter, we wade 
into shore. 

Rolled.in flour and pan fried, the ballyho 
were delicious, tasted like smelt. The smalle 
ones we didn’t bother to debone but ate ther 
like candy. 

This was our ace in the hole. We con 
always grab fish. All we had to do was mee 
them half way, wade a few yards in thei 
water, lure them with the flashlight and sta 


erabhing. © 
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By Dicky Roth 
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a“ *M THINKING OF TRYING freighter travel.” 

} I said. 

“Marvelous idea! F reighters are iminac- 
lately clean and the food is wonderful.” 
“Heavens, n no! Freighters are filthy and the 
od is dreadful.” 
| - Those remarks were typical of the poles- 
apart reactions I got from friends. So I, a 
‘widow of moderately comfortable means. 
went to my dependable little travel agent in 
the far suburbs of New York where I live. 
Dubiously he asked me, “Have you ever seen 
a freighter?” I confessed I hadn’t, so he gave 
me a list of passenger-carrying cargo ships in 
New York and suggested that I look them 
over. I went to a Brooklyn pier and fell 
love with the first freighter that I saw. 

She was Norwegian, 8,000 tons, American- 
built “C-1-A” (if that means anything to 
you), all steel and about six years old. What 
caught my eye, and my heart, was her clear, 
uncluttered open deck—you could walk on 
one level, her cargo deck, around the entire 
ship: one-sixth of a mile around. In the center 
of the ship was the only deckhouse, a smallish 
square structure, three decks high. 

I phoned my little travel agent and told 
him to book me on her, wherever she was 
sailing to! lt transpired she was bound for 
Buenos Aires; roundtrip two months; fare 
$750, roundtrip. I sailed on her. two weeks 
later. my first trip on a freighter. I’d been 
on many of the famous luxury liners and 
several smaller passengers ships, however. 
Passenger travel on freighters is neither 
typical nor uniform in any respect whatso- 
ever. The personality of each Captain is the 
personality of the ship. There are, as yet, few 
established standards of “Passenger-Policy” 
on freighters. You're at the mercy of your 
Captain. On passengers liners the passenger 
privileges, service, etc., is basically alike on 
nt ships, varying only in degree. On freighters 
there is almost no comparison— whatsoever 
between one freighter and another. . . . the 
differences can be startling! 


book on freighters because they are cheaper 
on long trips than the luxury liners’ minimum. 
ot always so on short trips.) The average 
merican tourist believes from the publicity 
q "SI read that there’ll be an easy informality ; 
homey” self-service from a well-stocked ice- 
v0x; jolly social fraternization with the Cap- 
tain and the ship’s staff. On some freighters 


is is definitely so,..and on some it very 


Be 


Tt would seem that most American tourists’ 


Can Be Fun 


definitely _is not so... . all depends on your 
Captain. I know, from my own actual exper- 
ience, that passengers. at the whim of a 
temperamental Captain, can be treated like 
inmates of a Nazi concentration camp (this 
was on a first-class cargo-liner of a highly 
reputable foreign line. However, the line re- 
moved this skipper from the ship the day it 
docked in New York.) 

To my view the root of the few ills which 
do exist in freighter travel lies in the failure 
of the lines to educate passengers as to the 
nature of freighter ships. Somebody should 
tell freighter passengers that freight is what 
supports a cargo ship and therefore the 


cargo must come first. Somehody should tell 


freighter passengers that they must not be on 
the bridge, nor in the wheelhouse, nor any- 
where in the way of pilot, Captain or ship’s 
officers when the vessel is coming into or out 
of any port. or in narrow waters, or in bad 
weather. Of course, some freighter Skippers 
won't permit passengers on the bridge at any 
time; some freighters have blunt “No Admit- 
tance” signs all over the place. I’ve observed 
that this is invariably a staggering blow to the 
traveler who’s been conditioned by advertise- 
ments and publicity to expect “freedom of 
the whole ship.”” But on many cargo ships it 
seems to be acceptable that the passengers 
wander at will up on the flying bridge and 
practically any place aboard. Some freighters’ 


_ An Experienced Traveler Tells You What to Expect 
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—And What to Beware of—Aboard Cargo Liners 
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officers and Captain are so comradely that 
not only do they let you enter the wheelhouse. 
but they'll show you the charts and let you 
peak at their wondrous radar. But even on 
such a treasure of a ship, you should recog- 
nize that, for safety’s sake, this can take 
place only when the vessel’s in wide open 
seas—the trouble is that the only way the 
innocent, unknowing, landlubber passenger 
learns this fact is by entering and being 
greeted or gently thrown out. 

Whether or not you may help yourself to 
late snacks in the passenger’s pantry ice-box 
is another question. Nobody tells you. Again. 
it’s trial and error—if you hear snarls and 
mutterings you can figure it’s not permitted. 

It would be absurd to write at length about 
the quality and type of meals. Every ship, 
as do restaurants on land, differs from the 
next. There is always ample quantity. How- 
ever, you gamble on food on all ships o7 
hotels. 

On both foreign and domestic freighters 
your breakfast will be about 8 a.m., lunch 
on some U. S. ships at 11:30 a.m. On most 
foreign freighters the midday meal is “din- 
ner.” On U. S. ships, “dinner” is likely at 
5 p.m. and on foreign ships it’s “supper” at 
5:30. There’s nothing elastic about meal- 
hours; you appear on time or do without 
You’re on a cargo ship and the two steward- 
esses must do all the work. Have a heart. 

Who of the ship’s personnel sits with you 
is, again, a matter of each ship. On foreign 
vessels Captain, Chief Engineer and First 
Officer may choose to eat with the passengers 


or not; the choice is up to them. On U. S. 
ships all officers, Chiefs and Juniors, and all 
Engineers eat in the passenger’s salon, plus 
the Captain if he so chooses.. They sit at 
tables with you or at tables by themselves—- 
it varies. 

Association with the ship’s officers is a very 
touchy matter indeed, particularly on most 
(but not all) Scandinavian freighters where 
the old regime of rank is a bit grim and rigid. 
It’s touchy on all ships, for the necessity of 
strict attention to duty at sea is essential to 
safe navigation. But reasonable and capable 
freighters’ Captains soméhow manage the 
problem and keep a happy yet efficient pas- 
senger-carrying cargo ship. 

One more point you might clear up before 
you embark is whether or not your ship will 
accord you any postal facilities. If you’re 
making a stop of only a few hours at a foreign 
port and must mail a letter home, it’s severe 
loss of precious time to have to convert cur- 
rency, travel to and queue-up at the local post 


office. There seems to be no established policy ° 


on freighters regarding this, and it depends on 
your Captain’s personal disposition whether 
your ship’s agent at your port of call will take 
care of your outgoing mail for you. 

Mind you, I’d emphasize that such details 
mean a lot of clerical work for a ship which 
carries no personnel to cater specifically to 
passengers. 

If you’re going really far away and are nol 
a rugged, rather hardy, readily adjustable 
person, then I’d advise don’t travel freighter. 
For myself. | cherish freighter travel and, by 


choice, would travel no other way. | 
If your line has a passenger traffic manager) 
one accustomed to U. S. ways, you’re all right 
but otherwise problems of your baggage wil 
be in your own hands. You may not knoy 
at what pier your ship’s going to dock unti 
a couple of days before sailing, and if you’re 
embarking far from home that can be a head! 
ache. Freighters are unscheduled. and few 
5 


On some freighters navigator will explain “a 
fix” to passengers after reading the midday sun. 


i 


Cargo ships often stop at points by-passed by larger liners, Here, a curious native group gathers to stare at visitors to lloilo in the Philippines 
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ines have their own docks, so it’s catch-as- 
you-can on dockage space when the ship nears 
| Tf you’re making a trip specifically to see 
specific ports, don’t go freighter. The cargo 
commitments change and the port you ex- 
sted to be in for a week may be passed by 
‘altogether. But you may put in at six ports 
u weren’t scheduled to visit—or spend four 


‘At Hong Kong, stores come aboard freighter 
while passengers range off on sightseeing fun. 


ssengers often enjoy watching 
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days al» one where the line had said you'd 
spend two hours. To me, this uncertainty has 
a lovely element of adventure, but it drives 
perfectionist-minded persons crazy. 

On my last freighter cruise (around the 
world) I’d make plans to meet friends in 
Makassar but one day’s trip from there we 
got cabled orders not to stop. We went instead 
to Semarang with orders to wait there idly 
for three days at which time our cargo would 
arrive. So we ten passengers and the ship’s 
officers made plans for a three-day holiday. 
But in less than two hours after our arrival. 
while we were still anchored outside, our 
cargo of 60 tons of rubber arrived and in 
four more hours we sailed out of Semarang! 
That little incident got us to Djakarta, Java, 
three days early and they had no dock space 
for us. Immigration wouldn’t sail out to where 
we lay anchored, about a mile off-shore. and 
our ship sat there in the broiling sun. 


Travel with currency if you want the best 
exchange, even though carrying cash isn’t as 
safe as travelers checks. Have plenty of one- 
dollar and five-dollar bills and fewer tens and 
twenties. If you haven’t hastily changed your 
money the first minute you left-the ship. 
youll find you can perhaps triple the first 
offer you got. Compare offers with your 
fellow-passengers. 

Realize that the minute you dock, your Cap- 
tain’s and ship’s officers’ hardest work com- 
mences. They’ve the cargo to look after now. 
and they simply haven’t the time to bother 
about passengers. You're strictly on your 
own—and you may have docked fifteen miles 


from any real town, and there’s no sign of a 
taxi, and you can’t speak the language, and 
nobody anywhere around speaks a syllable of 
English, what’s more you’ve not one cent of 
their money. so you can’t take a bus. If you 
could get a taxi, you could have him drive 
you to the nearest money-changer (if you can 
make him understand English!) and pay him 
then. 

If you’re wise you'll have brought little con- 
versation booklets so that you can either speak 
the phonetically spelled words, or point to 
what you mean. (Presuming the person you 
address can read, which isn’t always so!) H 
you're wise you'll have asked the Captain the 
day before, or will ask the ship’s agent who 
comes on board, to oblige you with one dollar 
in local money. I’ve seen lots of passengers 
just return to their ship at the dock, unable to 
cope with the problem of getting themselves 
around in such totally foreign surroundings. 
And yet, since being widowed, I’ve traveled, a 
woman entirely alone, probably about 75,000 
miles (mostly on freighters) visiting twenty 
countries, and I have got around joyfully and 
have gone sightseeing everywhere, seeing 
everything time permitted. 


Women traveling in the hope of finding 
Prince Charmings aren’t likely to gain much 
on freighters. The enormous preponderance 
of freighter passengers are women. I imagine 
statistics would show something like twelve 
to one. 


Persons who need to be entertained, or to 
have their amusements provided for them 
shouldn’t travel freighter. You’ve got to fur- 


Balt: 


for granted. 
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Social gatherings like birthday party for author, center, above, spur friendliness on cargo liners. 


nish your own amusement. For myself, to be 
on the sea in the sunshine, or in the rain. or 
the moonlight or in utter darkness, is bliss. 
I don’t play cards, I don’t listen to the radio, 
I don’t even read—I am entranced by the 
sea, day in and out, night in and out. 


There are neither doctors nor nurses on 
freighters carrying less than twelve passen- 
gers. Take along your own medications if 
youre going on a foreign line. You'll not 
understand “Bicarbonate of Soda” or “Aspi- 
rin” written in Swedish, or something, on the 
label in your ship’s medical supplies. Take 
dramamine if you’re subject to seasickness. 
Ask your doctor for a remedy for diarrhea. 
which you’re sure to get a bit in excessive 
dampness or tropic heat. Remember some 
sunburn remedies. And probably your elec- 
tric equipment won't work on the ship’s cur- 
rent—find out before you drag it along. 


If you’re timid about getting into small 
boats, like canoes, don’t travel freighter to 
far away places . . Very often you’re anchored 
out and you get to shore only by transporta- 
tion in quaint little native craft—sometimes 
merrily bobbing up and down in choppy 
water. You have to step from your ship’s 
gangway into the little boat. Nothing to it 
unless you’re a very timid person. I’ve found 
these natives are marvelously skilled boatmen. 
But if you return to your ship laden with 
purchases. getting in and out of these tiny 
eraft is a problem—but in all countries your 
personal attitude and the friendliness of your 
smile counts. 


ln comparison to the newer, Scandinavian- 
built cargo liners such as the one on which |] 
went around the world, another I traveled on 
had almost no refinements. Yet I’ve never 
had so perfect a voyage—two months—as on 
that ship. The crew’s quarters and galley were 
on the cargo-deck level: chief officer’s and 
passengers’ cabins on the deck above, in addi- 
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tion to the one large room which served~as 
passengers’ lounge - dining - reading - writing - 
card-recreation-room, all in one. A big, 
homey, unpretentious but comfortably fur- 
nished room, the upholstery was serviceable 
dark brown leather, the floor linoleum. 

Above the third deck was the flying bridge 
—a quite large, square deck around the 
smokestack, with a railing. It was marvelous 
for sun-bathing. This freighter had canvas 
cots, enough for staff and passengers, and 
quantities of excellent wooden deck-chairs 
with foam rubber cushions. 

You could wander freely all over the ship. 
The cabins were large, all outside, airy, and 
each had its own toilet and shower (with the 
exception of two that had a communicating 


\ 


bathroom). The lockers and drawers we 
all metal and huge—unpretentious Navy-ty} 
stuff. Everything plain. but seaworthy ar 
adequate. 

Freighters don’t serve drinks—you bi 
your liquor by the bottle from the stewar. 
except on U. S. Lines, none of which, I bj 
lieve, carry any liquor at all. Of course, yc 
can’t take any off the ship, nor get it withi 
three-mile limits. On one ship, the ice-bo 
was always filled with soft drinks and bee 
and you just helped yourself, marking you 
name and what you'd taken on a slip. At th 
end of the trip the steward rendered a bil 
The ship furnished gratis lemons, etc., an 
the stewardesses would serve drinks on deck 
if you wished... 

A lot can depend, of course, upon the typ 
and number of passengers aboard. As on an 
holiday, the people you meet may be fine a 
the opposite. No one can control that. As t 
numbers, I was treated in queenly fashion a 
the only passenger on a 29-day voyage acros 
the Pacific. When we took on more peopk 
however the service necessarily deteriorate 
as far as _I_was concerned. 


Aboard some~ships, I’ve greatly enjovel 
dinner parties and social gatherings, includ 
ing the birthday party one Captain gave fo) 
me. Again, however, such grace and savoi 
faire boiled down to the personal qualities 0) 
the Skipper. ) 


With such fluctuations in mood, tempera 
ment, informality and atmosphere aboarg 
cargo ships, it would be splendid if some basi¢ 
policy were drawn up so that passengers 
would know in advance exactly what they car 
and can’t do aboard any freighter. Or, a a 
least. on any given line. | 


Until such time, though, I'd advise you te 
look over your ee meet the Captain if ai 
all possible. and sail away. Freighters can 
he fun. ¢ 


Author brushes up on her Norwegian with lesson from ship’s officer as he repairs a sail on deck. 
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HERE ARE NO INHABITANTS in the little town 
'@ of New Salem, Illinois, except the birds 
that nest each year in its graceful old trees. 
and the bees that gather honey from the 
blossom-bright flower beds. Once the home 
‘of Abraham Lincoln, the little village has been 
aa exact to the minutest detail, from 
ithe log stores and cabins down to the tables 
in the homes, set as they often were with their 
gleaming pewter and early American earthen- 
ware for a family meal. 
Along the little white gravel street lined 
ith stores and business houses, only the Post 
Office is open for business. Perhaps it is the 
only ghost-town postoffice functioning today, 
for in reality New Salem is a een 
But” there is nothing musty, mysterious or 
ghost-like about the atmosphere that prevails 
in the little village. Instead, a natural, homey. 
lived-in feeling lingers over the homes and 
sardens, the work-shed and places of business. 
Indeed, so real is the whole aspect that you 
ally expect to see the villagers returning 
is quietly as they left, to take up their aban- 
loned, unfinished tasks. 
New Salem is a State Park, a Memorial 
maintained by the State of Illinois in honor 
of its most revered and illustrous citizen. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Many of the customs, events and stories 
old about the people and life in. the little 
village not only become understandable but 
real and human as you stand on the very spo! 
on which each event took place. At the en- 
trance to the Old Rutledge ‘Tavern, you recall 
hat it was here Vincoln came courting the 
ya ' 
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beautiful Ann Rutledge. Next. you look al 
the store where he clerked by day and studie«| 
by night and a deeper sympathy for the man. 
his dreams, his hopes and his disappointments 
wells up within you. 

But this natural, simple charm of the little 
log-cabin village did not just mysteriously 
arise. It was actually created by the loving 
care and painstaking preciseness of those who 
accepted the task of re-constructing the little 
village. As the fame of the village’s one-time 
citizen grew, so, too, did memories of him 
stir in the minds and hearts of Tighe who 
knew and loved him. 

Some suitable memorial needed to be cre- 
ated. But what could be a good enough 
tribute to the man who worked and studied 
and dreamed of a great American keritage, 
a nation “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people”? 

In 1906 William Randolph Hearst pur- 
chased the 62-acre tract containing the site of 
the little village and gave it to a group ol 
citizens now banded together into the Old 
Salem League. This group in turn deeded the 
site to the State of Illinois for a Memorial. 
Still the actual question of what type memor- 
ial should be erected had not been settled. 
In 1918 the decision was made. What more 
appropriate memorial could be found than the 
reconstruction of the little village? It repre- 
sented not only the early life of the man Lin- 
coln, but the people whom he championed. 

The task to which these committeemen had 
dedicated themselves was far from an easy 
one. The original plat. found intact ready for 


The Town 
That is a 
Tribute 


By Gladyn Condor 


| Restored New Salem, Illinois, Keeps Alive 
a _ The Memory and Spirit of Abraham Lincoln 


usage in the Sangamon County Archives, pro- 
vided the lot numbers, dimensions and even 
the names of the previous owners. The names 
of these owners were compiled and published 
in newspapers throughout the country with the 
petition that descendants of these early settlers 
who were interested take part in the project. 
The response was most gratifying. House- 
hold furnishings, tools and equipment, much 
of it from the original homes, were sent to 
New Salem. 

However, the task of reconstruction was a 
painfully slow one. Much time was spent in 
exhaustive research. The actual clearing was 
slow and methodical. But, as some of the old 
foundations were found and identified, little 
by little the picture fell into place like a 
giant jig-saw puzzle patiently pieced together, 

One by one houses, shops and sheds were 
rebuilt of black walnut, or red and white oak, 
as had been those of the original structure. 
Care was taken to complete each home in as 
perfect detail as possible. Period furniture, 
nineteenth century wheat cradles, candle 
molds, cord beds, flax shuttles, wool cards, 
dough and corn meal chests, all were replaced. 
Old wells with windlass ropes and wooden 
buckets were restored. Mortars and pestles, 
surgeon’s instruments, medicine chests and 
old medical texts were supplied for the doc- 
tors’ offices. Awls, lasts, and rasps for the 
cobbler’s shop came in for each little building. 

Not forgotten were the trees, needed to give 
historical authenticity and to recreate the 
original village scene. Red haw, Osage orange 
hedges. wild crab. wild plum. shadblow and 
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witch hazel were planted. Garden plots were 
made and encircled with the typical rail and 
rider fences. Even the herb gardens outside 
the homes of the two village doctors were 
remembered. 

By 1931 the entire State had become inter- 
ested in the project. The General Assembly 
appropriated over $50,000 for the rebuilding 
of the little village-memorial. Visitors came 
from all over the nation to watch and assist. 
Today, completed in interesting detail, are 
the thirteen cabins, the Rutledge Tavern, ten 
shops, stores and industries, as well as a 
school and church cabin. From the top of the 
lofty bluffs of Illinois’ southern rolling coun- 
tryside, the little village of New Salem, look- 
ing today just as it did in 1830 when Lincoln 
arrived, gazes serenely down upon the swift 
waters of the Sangamon river. 

Guides well versed in ancedote and fact 
will tell you that the original settlers came to 
New Salem in 1828. The James Rutledge and 
John Cameron families settled here, erected 
their homes and the grist and saw mill which 
drew other settlers into the community. The 
mill occupies the original site today. 

Visitors today can view the rough ladder 
of well-worn rungs which leads to the loft of 
the Rutledge Tavern. Here in the one un- 


partitioned room, Lincoln slept with the othe: 
male guests. Down-stairs a similar room 
furnished lodging for the few feminine trav- 
elers. A chair, claimed to be the original one 
which was a particular faverite of Lincoln. 
is shown in the main room of the tavern. 

Next in interest is the Lincoln-Berry store 
run by Lincoln during the day. Its long 
counter served as a place to stretch out for 
study in the long winter nights. It was here 
that Lincoln unintentionally short-changed a 
lady customer. After closing time, he walked 
several miles to return the change due her. 
thus earning his famed nick-name of “Honest 
Abe.’ 

Not to be over-looked is the Hill-McNamar 
store run by Lincoln’s business competitor 
and rival in pursuit of the favor of Ann Rut- 
ledge. Also of note are the cabins of Joshua 
Miller, the village blacksmith and wagon- 
maker, and Jack Kelso, fisher, hunter and 
philospher. Kelso helped Lincoln in his stud- 
ies, and credit is given him for introducing 


Abe to the classics, which were to play such. 


an important part in the later life of Lincoln. 

There are the cabins of the Herndon Broth- 
ers, the lawyers; of Peter Lukins, a shoe 
maker; and of Robert Johnson, a wheelwrighi 
and furniture maker. The Samuel Hill home 
was the only full two-story house in the vil- 
lage. Of course, you will see the offices of 
the two doctors, who kept the villagers in 
good health, Dr. John Allen and Dr. Francis 
Regnier. 

Dr. Allen, besides his extensive practice. 
was one of the religious leaders. He estab- 
lished the villages’ first Presbyterian Sunday 
School and Temperance Society in his own 
house. Dr. Regnier, a French physician, lived 
alone, also using his home as his office. Lined 
up along the wall can be seen the hard, unin- 
viting benches upon which his patients waited 
with probable weary apprehension. 

The only original building in the park is 
the Onstot Cooper shop. It was built in 1835. 
moved to Petersburg in 1840 and returned to 
New Salem in 1922 by the Old Salem Lincoln 


Log-cabin village, top, and Rutledge Tavern, bottom, reveal rustic town’s realism in restoration. 
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visitors walk down its gravel paths. 


League. ‘The glow from the shroue in t 
little cooper shop afforded Lincoln light — i 
which he read his Burns and. Shakerpal 
far into the night. fi 

‘A little gravel road winds in and out anal 
the trees as it traverses the little village froi 
the dam. It makes a very pleasant walk. | 


Thousands annually follow highway US 6 
the Lincoln Memorial Highway, into Spring 
field, Illinois, the State capital, and turn wes) 
onto State, highway 123, which junction| 
about eight miles further on with State rout] 
97, the Lincoln Trail. This Trail continue| 
north about twelve miles to New Salem Stat 
Park. The roads are excellent, all-weath 
ones and the routes are well marked. 

Free parking is available. Picnic areas with] 
pure water, fireplaces with wood and picnii/ 
tables are provided in designated areas. Cook} 
ing may be done on park stoves. Guide sery 
ice, giving historical interpretive information} 
is provided at regularly stated hours, anéj 
tours beginning at the shelter house, at the} 
upper parking area near the entrance to the| 
village, cover all points of interest. 

The Wagon Wheel Inn, the park restaurant . 
is open from March 15 to December 1 of each 
year. Reservations for meals can be made ip 
advance by contacting The Wagon Wheel] 
Inn, Route 1, Petersburg, Illinois. Telephone| 
Petersburg 244. While over-night accommo-| 
dations are not available at the Inn, they can| 
be obtained in Petersburg, two miles by| 
Route 123-97, or at Springfield, eighteen, 
miles away by Route 123-29. Souvenirs, gifts, 
cards, other articles can be purchased al! 
the Inn. | 


The little park is never closed. Year around) 
Writers: 
visit it to acquire authentic backgrounds for’ 
stories of the period. Artists come from all 
over the world to paint the little village, some: 
times shadowed by the leafy trees, other times, 
covered with a blanket of white snow. y, 

Once you have visited the quaint little vil- 
lage you will readily understand why from: 
such little towns as this came our great 
American nation. A ghost-town? Perhaps. 
The swinging axes are still; the flying fingers 
no longer ply needles in and out of material 
for the family’s clothes; even the pots have 
ceased to boil, for the simple strenuous life 7 
these rugged pioneers is done. But there is 
no sadness of a cob-webby past about the 
little village. It budded early in the Nine 
teenth Century, grew and blossomed in matur- 
ity during the brief span of six years in whic 
Abraham Lincoln lived as its beloved citizen. 
and wilted and dropped when he and others 
moved away to more modern and prosperou 
communities. Perhaps the spirit of thes 
people, and of Honest Abe, himself, linger 
here, giving to the place the atmosphere o 
sacred assurance of eternal living. Perhaps 
that is why visitors, and you, too, will g 
away gladdened by the delightful hours of 
browsing, and possessing a renewed an 
deepened belief in a past of our nation whic 
began in communities such as New Salem. 
Mlinois. 
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@AHITI, ROUGH-CUT EMERALD anchored in 
B the southeast Pacific ocean. 4,000 miles 
from San Francisco and 2,000 from Honolulu. 
is. in line for a “new deal.” Tahiti’s name, 
the magic of which has quickened the pulses 
of tourists for the past generation, has been 
strangely lacking from the travel folders since 
before World War II. Travel books on the en- 
chanted, ethereally fragrant island have been 
few and far between in the past decade. Chit- 
chat about Tahiti in such travelwise places as 
Paris, New York and Rio has been rare. Ta- 
hiti. for one reason or another, has been get- 
ting less than its share of the tourist crowd. 

The “new deal’ will seek to change all that. 
Be socived by M. Anziani. governor of French 
Oceania, the new policy regarding tourists 
as been getting a lot of discussion in the of- 
fices, homes and bars around Tahiti. Papeete, 
its capital, and world-renowned as -a! rumor 
narket, has been rife with talk of boatloads 
f tourists coming next week, new hotels on 
ie drawing board, a fight by airlines for 
landing rights, and a Florida-sized land boom. 


There is more than a grain of truth in much 
f the conversation. The new open-door policy 
romulgated by the governor will seek to re- 
turn Tahiti to its rightful place in the sun. 
when it will shine again as it did in the hey- 
day of Robert Louis Stevenson, Robert Keable. 
Rupert Brooke, Paul Caaie. Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall. Oldsters are 
antalized with memories of the days, just 
prior to World War II, when the Monterrey 
and Mariposa deposited as many as 2.000 
tourists in Tahiti at one time. 

Under the new policy the tourist will be 
extended a more welenme hand than has been 
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the case in French Oceania for the last decade. 
(he war, and an increasing desire on the part 
of its comic-opera administration to keep their 
golden-nugget colony as an earthly paradise 
for themselves, brought restrictions and regu- 
lations that made a tourist visit to Tahiti a 
major undertaking. The conflicting informa- 
tion released concerning the mystic isle made 
a bedlam of confusion. 

The former provision which made it man- 
datory for an intending tourist to transfer to 
the bank of Indo-China in Tahiti the sum of 
$200 for each month of his intended stay 
before..he was granted a visa helped keep 
many prospective visitors away. Once on 
Tahiti, no visitors’ permits to stay on beyond 
the end of the initial visa period would be 
granted unless the tourist had spent the entire 
sum of his monthly sustenance fund in the 
Papeete bank. Now, a tourist applying at a 
French consulate for a visa to visit Tahiti need 
show only a return ticket or a ticket to a des- 
tination beyond Tahiti, or guarantee his re- 
patriation by depositing his return fare with 
the Tahiti bank. The sustenance fund is a 
thing of the past. 


A basic three-month stay is granted now 


Now You Can Fly There 
Starting January 17, Tahiti-Hawaii Airways 
launched plane service between Papeete and 


Honolulu, with departures at four week inter- 
vals, One way fare is $375, roundtrip, $695, 
both tax free. 


upon entering, and normally this authoriza- 
tion can be renewed with no difficulty. 

Officials of the South Sea paradise still aren’t. 
inviting the “banana tourist” or beachcomber 
who lives with ease in Tahiti by the simple 
expedient of allowing the hospitable natives 
to feed and shelter him. The entrance bars to 
such visitors have not been dropped. 

As part of the new tourist program, the 
famous around-the-island Broom Road _ will 
get a new macadam surface and will be wid- 
ened considerably. At present, this 90-mile 
highway is in places no more than a single- 
track, two-rut road that crawls through swift 
rivers and clings at times to sheer precipices 
on its unhurried jaunt around the island’s 
perimeter. A number of new roads are being 
cut that will give visitors access to the deep 
inner valleys and such attractions as Loti’s 
pool, the Fautau’s Waterfall, and Lake Vai- 
hiria, where the fish actually have ears. These 
lush tropical valleys have been accessible to 
foot travel only until now. 

Transportation to Tahiti is still the toughest 
problem to be overcome. At present four 
steamship lines pay regular calls to the port of 
Papeete. They are the United States Lines 
from New York, fare, one-way, via Panama 
Canal, $450; the Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand, one-way fare from San Fran- 
cisco, $250; the Pacific Island Transport Line, 
operating out of San Francisco, fare, one-way. 
$250; and Messageries Maritime, which runs 
from Marseille via Panama to Tahiti and New 
Caledonia. But service is infrequent. 


Accommodations in Tahiti are limited and 
expensive. There are 38 bungalows available 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Changing of the guard 
outside Governor's Pal- 
ace is colorful event. 


i) yy yi 
— 


Inexpensive night life 
has Spanish flavor of ] Pi 7 | 
’authentic charm, verve. es i. gg rrs—~s—Ci—NCiCia. i 


The famed bast 
however, as the) 


Modern apartments 
reflect high stand- 
ard of resident life. 


Nelson' 
here on 
Battle 


Town of Gibraltar 
creeps up hillside 
to summit of bastion. 


Terrace of the Rock, 
Gibraltar's best hotel, 
is lunchtime favorite. 


u may think 
y fortress. 


Traditional transport 
is horse-drawn Gharri 
. seen by Old Water Gate. 


Catalan Beach Village 
chapel visitors emerge 
with Sunday picnic bags 


Sandy beaches bring 
‘fun and relaxation 
i to: residents. on Rock. 


Travel Ticker Tape 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP TRIP 
TO BE AWARDED ESSAY WINNER 


A two-month vacation in Europe will be 
awarded the winner of an essay competition 
on Why I Would Like to Go Hosteling in 
Europe. American Youth Hostels, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City, is conducting its first 
scholarship contest and will allow the winner 
to choose between the British Isles, Central 
Europe. or France and the Rhineland for his 
all expense eight-week outing. The competition 
is open to United States citizens who will have 
reached the age of seventeen by July 1. In 
addition, entrants must apply for a hostel pass 
for 1951. The pass costs $2.00 for those under 
21 and $3.00 for those 21 and over. The holder 
is permitted to stay in hostels here and abroad 
for between 20 and 50 cents a day. Essays 
should not exceed more than 1,000 words and 
must be postmarked not later than April 15. 
The winner will sail from New York about 
June 15 with a group of other hostelers. 


LUXURY AIR SERVICE LAUNCHED 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ATLANTA 


New non-stop luxury air service between 
New York and Atlanta was started January 10 
by Capital Airlines. The service uses Constella- 
tions over the shortest route between the Em- 
pire City and the Georgia capital. Featuring a 
forward compartment called the Cloud Club, 
space is available for the use of roomy club 
chairs and card and coffee tables. Carrying 56 
passengers and two hostesses, seats in the 
pressurized cabin are located so that there are 
two on either side of the aisle. There is no 
extra charge for the luxury flight. 


BERMUDA AIR SERVICE NOW 
AVAILABLE FROM MAJOR U. S. CITIES 


Through a series of interline arrangements 
with four major U. S. carriers, Colonial Air- 
lines is now offering service to Bermuda from 
all principal American cities. Cooperating with 
Colonial are TWA, Northwest, Capitol and 
American Airlines. Under terms of the agree- 
ment, passengers may book through flights on 
any one of the cooperating lines with the 
choice of entering and leaving through either 


New York or Washington, D. C. 


DELUXE SERVICE ADDED ON 
FLIGHTS TO LONDON AND PARIS 


Weekly deluxe flights to Paris and London, 
featuring limited passenger capacity, favors 
for women passengers and full-course dinners 
will be operated from New York on Fridays to 
London and on Saturdays to Paris. Return 
flights from London and Paris will depart on 
Sundays and Mondays, respectively. The serv- 
ice is in addition to the regular flights. Flown 
by Trans World Airlines. the Ambassador 

lights will cost $10 extra. 
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NEW YORK-ROME AIR SERVICE 
STARTED ON THRICE WEEKLY BASIS 


Rome’s Foro Italico is on most sightseer lists. 


Inauguration of direct service between New 
York and Rome has been announced by Pan 
American World Airways. Flights leave New 
York International Airport on Tuesdays, Fri- 
days and Sundays as an extension of the car- 
rier’s present New York-Paris run. Return 
service operates fromthe Italian capital. on 
Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


COURSE IN FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Practical suggestions on European travel is 
the theme of a 15-week course starting at New 
York University February 7. Dr. Eric Mann 
will conduct the class. Tuition is $25. The 
subject is under the school’s Division of Gen- 
neral Education. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 4: PHOENIX, ARIZ., Third an- 
nual all-wesiern stampede. 
Feb. 5: NEW ORLEANS, LA., Mardi 

Gras festival. 

Feb, 9-10: HANOVER, N. H., Dart- 
mouth winter carnival. 

Feb. 10-11: BRATTLEBORO, VT., Na- 
tional jumping championships. 

Feb. 16: SAN DIEGO, CALIF., Inter- 
national Night. 

Feb. 17-18: ELK MOUNTAIN SKI 
AREA, PA., Pennsylvania Siate 
Amateur ski championships. 

Feb. 26-27; FORT LAUDERDALE, 
FLA., Power boat regatta. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2: PINEHURST, N. C.. 
3lst annual seniors golf cham- 
pionship. 


CUNARD AGAIN TO OPERATE 
MOTOR SHIP UNDER CHARTER 


Cunard Steam-Ship Company has so. 
nounced it will again operate the motorship 
Georgic undér charter from the British Gov: | 
ernment in transatlantic service. The 27, 000. | 
ton vessel is presently operated by the line for 
the government and is engaged in carrying 
settlers to Australia. However, to meet the 
anticipated heavy demand for travel to Eu- 
rope, the line has received permission to with? 
draw the vessel from the Australian run. Prior | 
to entering North Atlantic trade, the ship will 
be thoroughly overhauled. The Georgic carries 
about 1,500 passengers on an austerity basis 
and was similarly operated last summer. Sh 4 
will make her first westhound crossing 


March 22. 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS SINGER / 
TO OPEN JUBILEE PARLIAMENT = 


Australia’s Golden Jubilee will go into full | 
swing this May when Parliament convenes two _ 
days after the official federation of the “Down — 
Under” country as a British Empire common- 
wealth. The country entered the federation on 
May 9, 1901, and the legislative body will con- ~ 
vene May. 11. One of the high spots of the 
year-long celebration will be the homecoming ~ 
of internationally famous opera and concert 
soprano Marjorie Lawrence. Miss Lawrence 
will sing at the Parliamentary opening with the 
Australian Broadcasting Company’s symphony ~ 
orchestra under the direction of Eugene 
Cousins. It will mark her first series of recitals” 
in her native land. : 


DAYLIGHT FLIGHT SERVICE 
STARTED TO MEXICO CITY 


With the departure of the Toltec from New © 
York on January 7, daylight flight service to — 
Mexico City was started by American Air-~ 
lines. The flights will depart daily from New | 
York at 7:45 a.m. and arrive in Mexico City. © 
after stops in Washington and Dallas, arriving © 


‘in Mexico City at 6:30 p.m. 


Return flight leaves at 7:55 a.m., arriving © 
in New York at 9 p.m. A Chicago section takes ~ 
off daily at 10:30 a.m. connecting in Dallas — 
with the New York segment. 


LAMSA OFFERS FREE TICKETS 
TO HUBBYS ACCOMPANIED BY WIVES — 


In a reversal of the custom of allowing the — 
wife to fly at reduced rates if the husband buys — 
a full rate round trip ticket. Lamsa Airlines — 
will furnish a free ticket to the husband if — 
accompanied by his wife who purchases a 
regular-fare round trip ticket. The offer con- 
tinues until March 15. The line operates from 
Juarez, Mexico, to Mexico City with stops at 
such vacation points as Chihuahua City, San 
Luis Potosi, Durango and Mazatlan. 
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Natchez Pilgrimage Recalls 
slories of Ante-Bellum South 


The old mansions that typified the pre-Civil 
War South can still be found in certain sec- 
ions. Modern Americans can capture a first 
and reflection of this life during the Natchez 
ilgrimage. A series of three morning and 
hree afternoon tours through the Mississippi 
ity’s stately homes is arranged so that the 
isitor may attend all tours without conflict. 
Jn the mornings of March 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18. 
‘1, 27 and 30 the Yellow Tour inspects five 
jomes open from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. In the after- 
oon holders of Red Tour tickets may inspect 
ive other homes open from 2 to 6 p.m. An- 
ther set of tours operates on March 4, 7, 10. 
3, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28 and 31, visiting five out- 
fanding manors during each session. A third 
et of morning and afternoon visits calls on 
he homes during the remaining days between 
March 3 and April 1. Inside the homes. 
uides, dressed in fashions of a bygone era, 
fill conduct you through the rooms. Price of 
ach tour, morning or afternoon session, is 
3.90 with a special price of $3.25 if tickets 
9 four or more excursions are purchased at 
he same time. 


Jne-Day Excursions From Paris 
isted By French Tourist Office 


- With visitors to Paris at an all-time high, 
our nearby attractions have been listed by 
he French Government Tourist Office in North 
\merica as outstanding one-day excursions. 
leading the list is St. Germain-en-Laye, which 
verlooks the Seine. Dominating the com- 
nunity is the famous castle which houses the 
National Museum of Antiquities. In addition, 
he town boasts excellent golfing facilities. Lo- 
ated at the cross-roads in the center of the 
‘forest of St. Germain between Maisons La- 
itte and Poissy, La Croix de Noailles takes 
ts name from the tall Doric column erected 
here in 1751 by the Duke of Noailles. Mai- 
ons Lafitte, an elegant residential suburb of 
aris. is known principally for its castle and 
is a horse racing center: Site-of one of 
‘rance’s most magnificent churches, Poissy 
iso boasts being one of the main centers for 
ating and fishing in the Paris area. 


sape Cod Cranberry Railread 
tates As Top Visitors Sight 


_ Operating through the bogs of the world’s 
argest cranberry plantation at South Carver. 
Miass., the Edaville Railroad is a line with 
wrestige above the call of ,its daily chores. 
The last two-foot narrow gauge road oper- 
iting in North America, the trains draw more 
han 2,000 visitors a day. The Edaville covers 
early five and a half miles. Last year it car- 
‘ied 243,000 passenger-sightseers on its roll- 
ng stock of four steam locomotives, eight 
passenger coaches, six observation cars, three 
abooses and a parlor car. 
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Panama Shore Excursion Is 
Opportunity For Enroute Outing 


Spanish church ruins are Panama tour point. 


Available either as a stopover enroute to 
South America or as a tour in itself, a four- 
day excursion of Panama and the Canal Zone 
provides the traveler with a comprehensive 
sightseeing program and an opportunity fo: 
shopping and entertainment. Priced at $70 
per person in a single room, the trip covers 
the Canal with a close look at its famous locks, 
the ruins of old Panama and Great Madden 
Dam among other sights. The outing is 
planned to coincide with the schedule of the 
Panama Line. but others may join the group. 


AYH Southern Highlands Route 
ls Low Cost Summer Vacation 


Designed particularly for the traveler who 
likes the outdoors and the camaraderie that 
goes with camping trips, the American Youth 
Hostels has announced a series of outings for 
the summer season. These low cost trips pro- 
vide an opportunity for extensive travel and 
sightseeing with an entirely different atmos- 
phere than the formalized tour. Of noteworthy 
interest.is the Southern Highlands trip through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, the Virginias. Ken. 
tucky, Tennessee and North Carolina. Start- 
ing from the Ambler, Pa., Hostel, the group 
will travel by bicycle and visit such highlights 
as Valley Forge, Monticello and Civil War 
battlefields. The seven-weeks trek will cost 
$140, plus an emergency fund, which is re- 
turnable, of $25. No definite departure date 
has been set, but AYH spokesmen say the first 
group will probably leave early in June. An 
experienced leader will guide each group of 
eight to ten members. Accommodations along 
the way are at hostels. 


For additional information on tours, trips 
and cruises—write TRAVEL. 


Riddles In The Sky Explained 
In Planetarium Star Show 


An educational yet interesting interlude in 
a busy day of sightseeing in New York City 
is the display of heavenly bodies artificial 
created at the Hayden Planetarium. Seated in 
comfortable movie-type chairs, the viewer 
finds himself whisked to the heavens as the 
stars and constellations are projected onto a 
dome. A complete feeling of actually being 
in space is created and the soft voice of the 
moderator explains the show. With flying 
saucers being reported from all quarters, Feb- 
ruary’s show, Riddle in the Sky, is particularly 
appropriate. Heaven’s enigmas are investi- 
gated in the man-made sky, with the advan- 
tage of being able to stop the planets in their 
orbits for further study. Weekday shows are 
scheduled for 2, 2:30 and 8:30 p.m.. on Satur- 
days at 11 am., 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8:30 p.m.. and 
Sundays and holidays the same as Saturday 
with the exception of the morning showing 
Admission is 65 cents for morning exhibits 
and 95 cents in the evening; children are ad- 
mitted for 40 cents. No children under five 
are permitted. 


Cultural Backgrounds Observed 
In California Tour Series 


Some of the many diverse cultures flourish- 
ing in the United States are viewed during the 
series of 26-day tours to California and Grand 
Canyon. The outings, operated by Thomas 
Cook and Sons, glimpse the traditional way 


‘of life of the Southwest American Indian dur- 


ing the passage through the Santa Clara 
Pueblo and see the old Spanish Colonial work- 
manship surviving at nearby Chimayo 
Around the Los Angeles-Hollywood area, the 
Spanish culture merges with modern Amer- 
ica. taking from it some of the aura of “make 
believe.” After visiting Yosemite, the group 
proceeds through New Orleans, catching sight 
of still another culture in the city’s fabulous 
French Quarter. Departing from Chicago every 
other Saturday until March 24, the tour also 
inspects Las Vegas, Hoover Dam, Death Val- ' 
ley, San Diego. Tijuana and the Mission 
Trail. 


Black Forest, Italy By Car 
Highlights of Seven Country Tour 


A 47-day overland outing.of seven European 
countries uses the Queens for transatlantic 
passage from New York March 14 and return 
on April 29. The itinerary calls for sightseeing 
by auto and car. Paris and London serve as 
headquarters for the longest period, with 
other stops made at Cannes, France; Genoa. 
Perugia, Florence, Venice, Italy; Lugano, Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland; Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden. 
Cologne, Germany; Brussels, Belgium; The 
Hague, Holland; and Southampton, England. 
Minimum membership in the junket. eperated 
hy Marsh Tours, is $1.280. 
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First Pan American Games 
Served By Series of Tours 

The first Pan American games, scheduled 
to convene in Buenos Aires February 25 
through March 8, will be serviced by two six- 
teen-day air tours, combining the thrill of 
the meets with South American visits. The 
first trip leaves New York February 22 aboard 
Pan American Clippers. Enroute, the group 
will visit San Juan, Port of Spain, Belem and 
Rio de Janeiro, with arrival in Buenos Aires 
on February 24. On the return trip, depart- 
ing March 9, stopovers will be at Lima, by 
way of Santiago, plus Panama City and Miami. 
Eastern Airlines leaves for the games on 
February 23 arriving in Buenos Aires the 
following day after visiting Miami, Panama. 
Lima and Santiago. On the return flight, leav- 
ing March 7, three days will be spent in Rio 
de Janeiro, with a stop at Port of Spain. 
Sports contests will be held in baseball, basket- 
ball, boxing, cycling, equestrian sports, gym- 
nastics, fencing,, polo, rowing, soccer, shoot- 
ing and water sports. Rates include hotel 
reservations in Buenos Aires, sightseeing in 
the city and tickets to the games. Cost for 
the Pan Am flight is $1,040 and by Eastern 
$1,271.20. A combination 40-day air-steamer 
excursion leaves New York for the games 
February 8 and is priced at $1,692.10 mini. 
mum, tourist class and $1,962.70. first class. 


Near East Points Included 
In Unusual Air Outing 

The Mediterranean and Near East are ex- 
plored in an unusual air tour leaving New 
York February 18 aboard Trans World Air- 
lines. According to TWA officials, the junket 
includes visits to points which in recent years 
have been inaccessible to visitors and to other 
places beyond the reach of regular cruise 
ships even in periods of peace. Two weeks are 
spent in Egypt before the group moves to Arab 
Palestine for a fortnight. Also visited will be 
Damascus, Beirut and Greece. Some of the 
key points on the itinerary include Cairo and 
the Nile Valley in Egypt, Old Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, Jericho and the ruins of ancient Phila- 
delphia in Palestine, and Athens, Corinth and 
Mycenae in Greece. Cost of the tour is $2.405. 


North African Air Vacation 
Includes Stay in Paris 

North Africa, home of some of the most ro- 
mantic spots on the continent, is covered in 
a 28-day air outing. Sponsored by Transa- 
tours in cooperation with Air France, the 
junket leaves New York’s International Air- 
port any day for Paris where two days are 
spent before continuing to Casablanca, Marra- 
kech, Agadir, Rabat, Algiers, Constantine. 
Biskra, Batna, Gaba and Tunis. After a second 
visit to Tunis, the vacationer returns to Paris 
for another short stay. Priced at $1,090, the 
trip offers comprehensive sightseeing and an 
_unrushed itinerary in the places visited. 
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Exploration in Comfort 
Is Keynote of South African Trip 
Exploring the Dark Continent becomes light 
work when done by modern air tour. Fea- 
turing individual departures from New York 
every Thursday, a 27-day outing to South 
Africa, operated by CIT Travel Service, uses 
modern four-engined craft where possible and 
comfortable railroad and motor transportation 
for short runs. Only four days are spent in 
trans-continental flight, the remainder of the 
time being utilized to visit such places as Jo- 
hannesburg, Pretoria, Kruger National Park. 
Kimberley, Durban, the Hluhluwe Game Re- 
serve, Umtata, Port Elizabeth and Capetown. 
With a price minimum of $1,910 per person, 
the tour visits several native villages and 
travels through some of the most scenic and 
unspoiled. country in the world. according to 
tour officials. 


Two Week Ski Vacation 
Visits French Alps Resort 

Chamonix, one of the most famous winter 
resorts in the French Alps, is the focal point 
of a fifteen-day ski outing operated by K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines. Eleven days are spent 
at the ski center, located high on beautiful 
Mount Blanc, where all facilities are at the 
vacationers disposal. Other days are occupied 
with visits, before and after the stay at 
Chamonix, to Paris and Geneva. Priced at 
$666, special daily departures leave New 
York until March 31. 


Ski Tour to Switzerland 
Takes Advantage of Reduced Rates 
Special excursion rates reduce the cost of a 
fourteen-day ski tour to Switzerland by nearly 
$100. With the special rate in effect until 
March 31, the junket is priced at $531.90 in- 
cluding roundtrip transportation by Swissair. 
The trip includes two days in Zurich, three in 
Davos and two in Arosa. Opportunity is also 
afforded for ice skating. 


Mt. Fujiyama is viewed 
from Lake Kawaguchi 
in Fuji-Hakone Park. 


Israel Air Tour Is Timed 

For Jewish Festival 
A fifteen-day air package to Israel brings\ij 

visitors to the new nation in time for one j 

the most joyous and popular of all Jewi 

holidays, the Festival of Purim. Priced aj} 


ish state, the group will spend three days visit 
ing the area in and around Paris. Arriving 


sightseeing in the Holy City and the Negey | 
fill the program until the group moves to > I? 


Une Galilee. 


Secular rather than religious, Purim com- 
memorates the deliverance of the Jews from 
Haman, minister of Ahaseurus of Persia who 
planned to massacre them. The celebration h 
all the trappings of a carnival, including the — 
ironical crowning of the buffoon-king or vege- 
tation-god, representing the persecutor. Ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition, Haman and his 
ten sons were put to death after mockery on 
his own gallows. 


Guided Tour of Japan a 
Is Trip into Oriental Wonders q 

Said to be the first guided tour of Japan to” 
leave New York in nearly ten years, a month-’ 
long outing to that country will depart by 
Northwest Airlines April 15. The flight will 
zo by the Great Circle route over Alaska and) 
the Aleutians to Tokyo and will return via © 
Honolulu. Two weeks will be spent in Japan 
before moving to Hong Kong for two days of | ! 
shopping. While in Japan, the group will in- — 
spect such places as the Diet Building andl 
the Ginza shopping district in Tokyo, Kyoto. ” 
Atami and Hakone National Park. Priced at — 
$2,495, the trip pauses at Manila before visit- — 
ing Hawaii. 
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Aiami-Havana Cruise Ils Added 

Vinter Vacation Pleasure 

For winter vacationers to Miami, a little 
ariety can be added to the relaxation menu 
y including a one-day excursion to Havana. 
_ special roundtrip rate of $40 for the ex- 
ursion voyage aboard the Florida is in effect 
uring the entire winter season. Limitations 
n the trip are that the special ticket is good 
nly on Monday and Wednesday sailings and 
le passenger must return on the same voy- 
ge. Fare includes berth aboard ship, dinner 
nd breakfast. For those who want to spend 
Jore time in Cuba, regular adult round trip 
are is $46, with a six month time limit on the 
turn, ticket. i 

our of Breach Wine Fields 

lighlights Early Spring Cruise 

Two top French Line ships, April in Paris 
nd a tour of the wine fields keynote a 41-day 
tuise to France. Sailing from New York 
{arch 30 aboard the Ile de France, the mem- 
ers will visit Havre, Bordeaux, Biarritz, Pau. 
ourdes, Superbagneres. Carcassone, Nimes. 
wignon. Lyon, Chalon, Dijon. Reims and— 
f course—Paris for ten days. Fare is $1,450 
nd up and includes dining at famous provin- 
ial restaurants enroute. As a salute to Paris, 
ickets to an evening at the Folies Bergere are 
upplied. Return voyage is from Havre on 
May 4 aboard the Liberté. with arrival in New 
‘ork on May 10. 


‘en Day Subtropical Cruise 

tresses Relaxation, Informality 

Cuba and Honduras are the focal points for 
ten-day informal cruise sailing from New 
Irleans on Saturdays aboard either of the 
ister ships Contessa or Cefalu. Featuring au- 
hentic New Orleans cookery enroute, the ship 
isits Havana and La Ceiba, with the possi- 
lity of an extra call at Puerto Barrios. Rates 
tart at $200. The liner offers standard ship. 
oard amusements. 
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Panama, Cruise May Be Answer For 
Winter or Summer Vacationers 

If you are a vacationer with the usual two 
weeks to “get away from it all,” an econom- 
ical two-week cruise vacation to tropical Pan- 
ama combines 10 days of shipboard fun with 
four days of either organized or individualized 
touring. Sailing aboard the Panama Liné 
from New York every Wednesday, live days 
are spent on the sea in each direction. The 
minimum fare of $288 includes round trip 
passage and meals aboard the steamer, but 
does not include the stopover in the Latin 
American country. An organized four-day 


tour is available for $70 per person and in- - 


cludes hotel room with bath, meals, three 
sightseeing trips, round trip rail ticket across 
the isthmus, and English-speaking guides. Or, 
if you’re the rugged individualist, you can use 
the time to wander about on your own, with- 
out too much worry of making the next sail- 
ing since tickets are good for six months. 


Mauretania Schedules Three 
Latin American Cruises 
A series of three cruises to the West Indies 
and South America have been scheduled by 
the Mauretania for the remainder of the win- 
ter season. Priced from $355, the trips range 
in length from tourteen to eighteen days. All 
cruises leave from New York. The first sail- 
ing departs February 3 for an eighteen-day 
junket to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Kingston and Havana, returning on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The second voyage, also for 
eighteen days, sails February 24 on virtually 
the same itinerary, except that Port of Spain 
and Port au Prince are substituted for Bar- 
bados and Kingston, respectively. The ship 
returns March 15. A shorter outing of four- 
teen days weighs anchor March 17 for calls 
at Port au Prince, Curacao, La Guaira, Ha- 
vana and Nassau, terminating in New York 
April |. 


S.S. Princess Kathleen 
sails along Lynn Canal 
“on an Alaskan cruise. 


Variety of Sightseeing Cruises 
Awaits Visitors to Miami 

Winter vacationers to Miami and Miami 
Beach have a choice of 37 ships.to carry them 
on water trips around the area. One of the 
most popular is a trip through Biscayne Bay, 
the Miami River, canals, inland waterways 
and lakes. Fifteen boats operate over this 
course from the city basin located conveniently 
near downtown hotels. One of the vessels is 
glass-bottomed to allow passengers to watch 
tropical fish flitting through coral reefs on 
the ‘ocean bottom. Two craft move up the 
river, past the Seminole Indian villages and 
tropical jungles. Three take visitors past the 
sprawling, palatial estates at the south end 
of Biscayne Bay and Cape Florida. 


Two cruises sail through man-made islands, 
canals and other waterways along the north- 
ern end of the bay. Three others slip through 
Indian Creek and Lake Surprise. An all-day 
cruise goes up the New River and the Inland 
Waterway System to Fort Lauderdale, while 
a moonlight cruise, with dancing and other 
entertainment, is featured by still another 
ship. Ten speedboats give vacationers rides 
through the blue waters which surround the 
Miami area. Most of the outings cost $1.50 
per person, including tax. 


France and Italy Visited 
On Month-Long Voyages 

Featuring 26 days aboard ship and five at 
hotels, 31-day cruises to Italy and France, 
priced at $850, leave New York every other 
Tuesday. On the outward leg the vessel is at 
sea ten days before arriving at the French 
port of Marseilles. The journey continues to 
San Remo, Italy, where a side excursion by 
cable car to the top of Mount Bignone is 
planned. Rome is visited for two days before 
the personally conducted group moves to 
Naples on the sixteenth day. Leghorn and 
Genoa complete the outbound voyage and the 
ship returns via Marseilles and Boston. The 
tour is operated by the University Travel Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Mass. 


Tentative Plans Announced 
For Summer Voyages to Alaska 
Preliminary schedules for a series of eight 
special cruises to Alaska by the Princess Kath- 
leen, shown at left, have heen slated for 
the summer season. These ten-day voyages. 
which commence from Vancouver on June 9 
and terminate September 1 are in addition to 
eighteen regular sailings during the summer 
between Vancouver and Skagway by two 
smaller craft, the Princess Louise and Princess 
Norah. The cruise ship will sail by the pro- 
tected “inside passage” to such ports as Prince 
Rupert. Ketchikan, Juneau. Skagway, Glacier 
Bay, and Wrangell. Rates for the 1951 series 
start at $180 for the ten-day vovage and $150 
for the regular sailings. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


i’ ALL Lige) THERE 1s uo more colurlul event 

than the worship of the Butter Gods o! 
Kum Bum Gomba. 

Kum Bum is one of the largest lamaserics 
in this two-mile-high “forbidden land.” Nor- 
mally housing about 5,000 lamas (Buddhist 
monks), Kum Bum lamasery is located in the 
extreme northeast corner of ethnological Tibe: 
—in the very heart\ of Central Asia. 

Learning from a Chinese friend that Kum 
Bum’s Festiva] of the Butter Gods was to be 
presided over by the Panchen Lama—the 
“Pope” of Buddhism, religion of perhaps one- 
third of the peoples of this earth—I made an 
immediate decision. I flew from Shanghai to 
Lanchow, capital for Kansu Province, border- 
ing on northeastern Tibet. Then, almost liter- 
ally stepping from the cabin of the plane tu 
the saddle of a horse, I continued westward: 
and from a height at dusk about ten days later 
1 looked down upon the hundreds of white- 
washed, flat-roofed, lama dwellings which 
clustered about the golden-roofed temple 
-houses of fabulous Kum Bum Gomba. 

Sprawled along the sides and bottom of « 
narrow ravine, the lamasery nestled in the 
hollow of a range of three-mile-high moun- 
tains, saw-toothed with impressive snow: 
capped peaks. 
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THE BUTTER GODS - 
OF KUM BUM 


From All Asia Swarm the Devout | 
To Attend This Festival in Tibet 


By Harrison Forman 


Made of colored butter, 
god looms ten feet high 


Ihe surrounding hillsides were already be- 
yvinning to light up with thousands of tiny 
fires from the camps of pilgrims who had 
come from the far corners of Asia for this 
special occasion. There must have been sev- 
eral hundred thousand people camped near 
by, together with their horses, camels, yaks, 
and even flocks of sheep and cattle’ which 
they had brought along for barter and trade 
—for this was a rare opportunity for the ex- 
change of products between peoples from 
distant places. 

From every direction more pilgrims were 
arriving hourly, and would continue to do so 
for days to come. On the fifteenth day of the 
First Moon I estimated that there were close 
to half a-million of the faithful at Kum Bum, 
representatives of the Buddhist world from 
Siberia to Ceylon, from the Pamirs to the 
Pacific. 

A dust cloud raised by the trudging of many 
thousands of rawhide- and felt-soled boots and 
unshod hoofs hung over the valley like a pall, 
casting an eerie halo around the nearly full 
moon. 

But the strangest sight of all was that of 
the succession of the more devout who kept 
up an endless encircling of the lamasery. 
measuring their lengths along every foot of 


ils several-iniles-long perimeter. This they dic] 
by prostrating themselves full length, making 
a mark as far as the outstretched hands woule 
reach, then getting up, walking to that mark) 
and repeating the prostration. Literally thou: 
sands of worshippers in a great human ring 
moved with painful slowness clockwise around} 
the lamasery. And as each one sprawled in the 
powdery dust he thumbed his rosary and mut- 
tered the mystic “Om Mani Padme Hum!” 
“OQ, the Jewel (Buddha) in the Lotus!”—the' 
men in sombre bass-voiced monotones and the 
women in plaintive high-pitched singsongs. 

Day and night during the entire festival 
week the ring remained unbroken. And within 
the lamasery lesser rings of the devout formed 
around the more important of the temple 
houses. Some of these buildings were sur- 
rounded by a canopy and colonnade of ten- 
foot pillars. Between these pillars were huge 
drums from three to four feet in diameter and 
suspended on perpendicular metal rods, upon 
which they revolved. Some of the cylinders 
were made of leather, some of papier-mache 
and still others of bronze, iron or copper. 
These were crammed with thousands of 
pieces of paper upon which prayers were writ- 
ten. Around each building there were 108 of 
these, a sacred number suggested by the 108 
volumes of the Kandjur, the Tibetan “Bible” 
or “Canon.” The whirling of each prayer 
drum automatically credited the operator with 
having uttered so many thousands of prayers 
in the Account Books of the Hereafter. 

Many of the pious ones had traveled hun- 
dreds of miles from their homes to Kum Bum, 
measuring their lengths along every foot of 
the way. These zealots were to be seen along 
almost any of the lonely Tibetan trails. many 
of them suffering acutely from _privation, 
hunger and disease. But not even the spectre 
of imminent death would swerve them from 
their purpose—the sight of some particularly 
famous shrine or holy place such as Kum Bum 
Gomba. 

From early dawn to dusk the milling crowds 
thronged the winding lamasery passageways. 
Some busied themselves with trading at the 
numerous stalls lining the main entrance. 
These stalls were operated mainly by Chinese 
and Mohammedans, whose stock in trade con- 
sisted of metalwares, cotton piece goods, 
gaudy silks, tea. knives. mirrors. salt, matches 
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and knick-knacks of all kinds. These they ex- 
changed for gold, furs, musk, hides or live- 
stock. hee 

Others spent their time visiting the various 
idol houses, gazing in fearful awe at the 
twenty-foot paintings of demons and devils 
on the temple walls, and the stuffed wild ani- 
mals in their brightly decorated courtyards: 
or burned incense and placed little offerings 
upon the altars before the massive gilded fig- 
ures within. 

The Jo Kang (House of the Lord Buddha). 
with its green tiles, red trimming and great 
gold-sheeted superstructure atop its flattened 
‘roof, attracted a particularly large crowd with 
three rings of circumambulating worshippers. 
At the entrance itself ‘barefooted worshippers 
spent hours on end in kowtowing prostrations: 
each time they stretched their lengths on the 
heavy wooden flooring their hands slipped 
forward along grooves worn inches deep 
through the years. 


“ 


Image of God 


Within the Jo Kang there sat upon a ten- 
foot throne an image of Jo. It was four fee! 
in height and said to be made of solid gold. 
The figure was draped with long Tibetan cere- 
monial scarves of the finest silks, and flanked 
by priceless rugs, tapestries and rare paint- 
ings on scrolls of silk depicting some religious 
subject or deity. Upon a long altar below 
‘burned innumerable rows of butter lamps be- 
side pyramids of fruit, incense burners, and 
decorated cones of ‘dried tsamba. 

The whole interior was in semi-darkness, 
streaked with diagonal shafts of sickly light 
from the windowlike openings near the high 
ceiling. While three aged lamas knelt before 
the altar intoning deep-voiced incantations, at- 
tendants at the doorway accepted offerings 
from the worshippers and placed them on the 
altar. 

_ Before the gateway of a large building 
perched upon the highest point on the hillside 
I noted a great crowd. This was the temporary 


abode of the Panchen Lama. All day and all 
night these worshippers had stood shivering 
in their great sheepskins as they gazed ecstati- 
cally toward the building which housed one 
whom they firmly believed to be a living god. 
I sent Wu, my Chinese servant, with my 
card and a letter of introduction to request an 
interview with the Panchen Lama. The letter 
had been given to me by a high Chinese ofh- 
cial who had entertained the Panchen Lama 
during his Holiness’ stay in Lanchow. 


After a short wait, a wool-sweatered and 
leather-coated Tibetan came out to greet me. 
He surprised me by speaking in fairly good 
English. His name was Ming Tse Ring, and 


-he' was the Panthen’s chief radio technician 


and, sometimes, interpreter. As a youth he 
had run away from home and joined the Brit- 
ish Army, where he had learned English. 
Hindustani and radio. He had been with the 
Panchen Lama for the past nine years. 


The Panchen was free at the moment and 
would see me at once. We were escorted 
through several luxuriously appointed rooms 
and up a Staircase, eventually to be ushered 
into the great reception room. In the far cor- 
uer 1 saw his Holiness seated upon a cushioned 
throne-like dais, attended by a dozen or more 
of his yellow-robed counsellors. I advanced, 
in the Tibetan manner, with my tongue stuck 
out—symbolizing no evil intent in thought or 
speech. In both hands I offered as a present 
a copy of one of my books, written of my 
Tibetan travels in earlier years. Over this was 
draped a white silken kadakh. ~ 


His vizier took these from me and handed 
them to. the Panchen; and while I explained, 
in answer to his questions, my presence and 
purpose at Kum Bum, he thumbed through 
the pages of the book, examining the photo- 
graphs with increasing interest. And suddenly. 
perhaps in appreciation of the fact that I had 
more than just a passing interest and knowl- 
edge of his people, their customs, habits and 
speech. and that my visit was essentially a 


social one with no official or political connec- 
tions, he rose from his dais, descended, and 
vigorously shook my hand in typical West- 
ern fashion. 

His yellow-robed advisers looked on with 
obvious ‘dismay. Of course, his Holiness had 
lived for a decade or more in China where he 
had been in “ungodly” contact with Western- 
ers. But here, with half a million worshippers 
gathered about, well, that was quite another 
thing. 

The Panchen Lama ignored them, however. 
We chatted pleasantly and informally in a 
jargon of my rusty Tibetan and Chinese, aided 
occasionally by Ming Tse Ring’s interpreting, 
while servants brought in tea, fruit and tiny 
cakes. 

He asked a great many questions. He was in- 
terested in scientific and mechanical achieve- 
ments of the Occident, our music, our art and 
literature, the extent of the Buddhist faith in 
the United States, our political, economic and 
socia] institutions. 


Unnatural Speed 


And this trip? How had I come? By air- 
plane? He, too, had traveled occasionally by 
plane when he had visited China. What were 
his impressions of flying? Well, he though 
the airplane was a convenient mode of travel 
when an emergency demanded extraordinary 
speed. But speed for its own sake was un. 
natural. 

The press of official duties cut our visit all 
too short. Tomorrow would be the fifteenth 
day of the First Moon, the most important 
day of the festival, and many things demanded 
his immediate attention. 

The fifteenth day of the First Moon dawned 
clear and cold. The crowds seemed bigger than 
ever, and appeared to be more in a holiday 
spirit than on the days preceding. Though the 
peoples of all Asia were represented there. 
the crowds were composed principally of 
Tibetans and Mongolians, dressed in the typi- 
cal heavy sheepskin cloaks worn by hoth men 


At left women whirl prayer drums and, at right, prostrate themselves around entire length of vast lamasery prior to festival honoring gods. 


Panchen Lama enthroned, examination period 
of priests and masked devil dancers are im- 
- portant phases of unique Tibetan celebration. 
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and women of these nomad tribes of Central 
Asia. 

The men were barbaric and warlike in ap- 
pearance. Many of them swaggered about ar- 
rogantly, their foxskin hats ata rakish slant, 
right hands on the hilts of the swords stuck 
crosswise through their sashes and figurative 
“chips on their shoulders.” Not that they 
were necessarily a quarrelsome folk, it was 
merely the natural desire of a virile, hard- 
living people to assert their masculinity. 


Braided Hair 


The women seemed a bit more subdued, as 
if they took the religious significance of the 
occasion more seriously. Most of them be- 
longed to tribes from central and northern 
Tibet. I knew this from their characteristic 
hair-dress. Their hair was done up in 108 
braids (also suggested by the sacred 108 vol- 
umes of the Kandjur). Attached to the ends 
of these braids, which reached to the small of 
the back, was a piece of heavy cloth extending 
down to the heels. This was liberally studded 
with ornaments of silver, coral, amber, tur- 
quoise and gold nuggets—some as big as wal- 
nuts! 

These backpieces were very heavy—weigh- 
ing fifteen to twenty pounds—and were “an- 
chored” by the girdle or sash which passed 
around the sheepskin gown and through a loop 
on the inner side of the backpiece. They varied 
in design and pattern—each according to the 
tribe to which the woman belonged. 

Shortly before noon there came from the 
roof of the main chanting hall three long 
blasts from a pair of twenty-foot brass trum- 
pets. These were immediately followed by the 
mournful wail of conch shells. It was the call 
to the lamas to gather for mass chanting a 
principal feature on the day’s program. Im- 
mediately there began a general movement i) 
the direction of the great building and its 
vicinity. 

The lamas, young and old, hurried into the 
courtyard from all directions, conversation 
ceasing abruptly as they squatted cross-legged 
in their allotted places on long rows of padded 
carpeting. The rows faced each other, leaving 
a broad center aisle. At the head of this was 
a cushioned dais prepared for the Panchen 
Lama. : 

Five thousand or more were seated there, 
including visiting lamas. All were freshly 
shaven-headed and smooth-chinned; and thei: 
maroon colored robes and yellow crescent- 
shaped hats, which looked like huge rooste: 
combs, contrasted sharply in the brilliant 
noonday sunshine. 

The session began with an examination in 
which three high lamas seated at the head of 
the aisle answered questions pertaining to th: 
Buddhist scriptures or catechisms. Any lama 
from the rank and file was privileged to ad- 
vance and propound a poser; and woe betide 
the learned one if he failed to answer promptly 
and correctly. To lose face before that gather- 
ing would have bordered on the tragic, for 
these people took their learning and religion 
seriously. 

Considering its deeply pious import, the 


examination was conducted with considerabhi} 
noisiness and a good deal of exaggerated|§ 
dramatics. The questioner would pace up and| 
down the aisle, waving his arms wildly a 
shouting his question aloud so all might hear 
it. Then he would approach the learned ti] | 
umvirate, and singling out one of them, re-}) 
peat his question the while he flung him| 
taunts, shook him by the shoulder or play: | 
fully jammed that worthy’s hat down upon | 
his head. Only on these rare occasions were } 
such liberties against the persons of high: | 
ranking lamas permitted. At all other times | 
they commanded the utmost respect from | 
lesser lamas and laymen alike. 

At high noon the blare of trumpets fron 
the roof of the chanting hall announced th 
impending arrival of the Panchen Lama. Im | 

ee a great hush blanketed the | 


| 


in disunion the mystic, “Om Mani Pad. 
Hum!” Lama police with long whips were 
stationed at intervals to lash back the fanati- | 
cally devout who would throw themselves into 
the path of the approaching process . 


Panchen Lama 


The march was headed by an orchestra of 
vboes, drums and cymbals, and attended by — 
a long file of lama and lay dignitaries thumb- | 
ing their rosaries and whirling tiny prayer 
wheels. The Panchen Lama was carried in a 
magnificent sedan chair lavishly decorated — 
with gold and silver inlay which flashed and © 
glinted in the bright sunlight. q 

As the column passed through the iain ~ 
entrance to the courtyard there arose from the 
massed lamas a deep-voiced chant which 
lasted until his Holiness had taken his place. 
Buddha-wise, upon the cushioned dais at the! 
head of the aisle. 

Hardly had he settled himself when another — 
procession entered the courtyard and started 
up the aisle. These were porters bearing gifts — 
from worshippers and well-wishers from all ~ 


from the Pamirs, priceless silks and laces from 
Peking, spices from the Indies, jade from 
Canton, furs from Siberia’s Transbaikalia. 
It was almost sundown by the time the 
lamas, led by their living god, had finished 
with their chanting session. Meanwhile, huge 
scaffoldings of slender bamboo poles had been ~ 
erected near by for the great panels of butter — 
bas-reliefs which were brought out with the — 
first fading of the day’s light. The panels were 
illuminated by hundreds of tiny butter lamps — 
set in long rows before each butter image. 
The principal Butter God was ten feet high, © 
and was seated upon a platform or pedestal 
with one foot crooked and the other dangling 
over the side. The garment was worked in 
the most meticulous detail, all in colored but- 
ter, with the very “texture” of the “silken — 
cloth” so realistic in appearance that one — 
felt impelled to reach up and touch it. Even 
the flora] designs down the tiniest petal, leaf 
and stem, as well as the most intricate ara- 
hesques in the embellishing necklaces, pen- 
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Jants and rings, were exquisitely fashioned. 
The face and features were softly moulded, 
with the skin” harmoniously pigmented and 
almost lifelike in its delicacy and smoothness. 
‘And one could not help but marvel at the 
patience and painstaking effort that must have 
gone into the fashioning in butter of each 
single hair in the patrician eyelashes and 
moustaches. Even the fingernails, on hands so 
artistically posed, glistened as if manicured. 
Flanking this principal idol were six four- 
foot figures who, as denoted by their costumes. 
represented the principal Buddhist peoples: 
Tibetans, Chinese, Mongolians, Manchus, In- 
dians and Indo-Malayans. And each of these 
was sculptured with the same attention to de- 
tail as the main figure. 
A three-storied pyramidal superstructure of 
possibly twenty feet in height rose from a 
level above the head of the central idol. On 
each of the floors was a theater in miniature. 
with twelve-inch characters fixed to turntable 
stages that presented a pageantry or tableau 
as tiny figures moved in and out of the Lilli- 
putian building. . 
In the wing sections were extravagantly 
decorated edifices upon whose balconies 
swordsmen and spearmen engaged i in desperate 
battle. Below, other warriors fought or were 
being trampled by horsemen. Here one might 
see an expression of supreme agony upon the 


face of some hapless one with a spear point’ 


in his breast; there another had\dragged « 
horseman from his saddle to deal him a mortal 
sword blow. The action throughout was de. 
picted with astonishing realism. 

’ Strangely enough, there were heavy cannon 
and modern rifles in the hands of warrior gods 
garbed in the armor and trappings of the 
legendary ones. And most unusual of all was 
a miniature motor car loaded with these war- 
rior gods, charging the enemy and crushing 
him under the wheels as an armored tank in 
modern warfare. 


Lavish Architecture 


All this was wrought against a background 
of lavish architecture, from which stemmed 
garish dahlias, asters and zinnias in colossal 
proportions. Here and there a life-size fox or 
tiger—with fur so precise and natural—poised 
for a spring upon some unwary squirrel, rab- 
bit or lizard peeping timidly from a half- 
hidden nook. And a monstrous scaly snake 
twined itself in and out of the turbulence 
without regard for proportion or harmonious: 
ness with the play and its play- actors. 

_ Twilight is extremely short in those high 
altitudes; and it was dark before the panels 
were finally erected in their prepared places. 
and the long rows of butter lamps lighted. 
With the help of Ming Tse Ring, who ordered 
the lama police to clear thé’ crowds before 
the panels, I was able to get some flashlight 
pictures of the Butter Gods. A fearful com- 
motion was raised with each flash; then they 
scrambled and literally fought for possession 
of the used bulbs as I tossed them away. 

_ At intervals along the roadway were addi- 
tional displays. These were much smaller than 
the two principal bas-reliefs and not nearly 
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so elaborately fashioned. Scores of lamas had 
labored for many months on these butter 
images. These were supervised by a guild of 
artists acclaimed the finest in all the Buddhist 
world. And because the butter—both in the 
vats and in work—must at all times be kept 
cold and hard, the artists endure much dis- 
comfort, and sometimes actual hardship and 
suffering in the form of frozen hands and 
feet, during many weeks of labor in the dead 
of winter. 


Odd Sculptor 


The yak butter is donated entirely by the 
faithful from far and wide, from both rich 
and poor—each according to his means. The 
colors are then mixed with the butter in sepa- 
rate vats, and the sculptor works from these 
as a painter from his palette of oils. Though 
I made inquiries, I was unable to determine 
the origin of the many different pigments 
which produced, in addition to the richness o! 
primary colors, the fine pastel gradations that 
gave so much warmth and animation to these 
creations. 

It was nearly two hours after sunset before 
the butter panels were finally fixed to their 
scaffoldings and everything placed in readi- 
ness for the Panchen Lama’s personal inspec- 
tion. Presently, the funereal sound of oboes 
and conch shells announced the approach of 
his Holiness and his train. Before the princi- 
pal Butter Gods he paused to kowtow and 
lead an impressive chanting. He remained 
only a few minutes before each, retiring im- 
mediately afterward to the seclusion of his 
private quarters on the hillside. 

A cordon of lama police, which had kept 
the crowds back, now allowed them through 
the line in batches. These dashed quickl\ 
toward the panels, where they were given a 
few minutes to gape in awe and wonderment; 
then they were driven off by the lama police 
who lashed them unmercifully with their 
long whips, to make room for the next batch 
of worshippers. 

All night long the crowds streamed past 
the butter displays; and all night long there 
rose from the milling throngs the mystic. 
“Om Mani Padme Hum!’”, which from a little 
distance seemed to fuse and resolve uncannily 
into a single sound that hovered over the 
valley and its many thousands like some enig- 
matic spell. 

Long before dawn the Butter Gods, which 
had taken so many months to prepare, were 
rendered into shapeless masses by the radiat- 
ing heat from the hundreds of little lamps 
and the thousands of perspiring spectators. 
And with the passing of their mortal forms 
the Butter Gods lost also their godhood; and 
there came the lama police who callousl 
tore down the panels and tossed them into a 
nearby ravine for the crows to feed upon. 

With the sunrise, the valley and its sur- 
rounding hillsides, which had swarmed with 
life and the living the day before, were al- 
most deserted. Gone were the restless, fervent 
thousands; and gone with them was the en- 
veloping mist of piety. 

Peace and quiet came again to the Hagel of 
Kum Bum Gomba and its Butter Gods. 


Faces of Tibetans at festival reflect styles 
and types. Man, center, is only saying ‘hello’ 
politely by showing he has no evil on tongue. 
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Dining That’s Different By Richard Ken | 


F YOU KNOW THE NAMES of a handful of good little eating places that » 
: form an authentic slice of the Londoner’s London, you can dine there __ 
with pleasure and economy. Some, like the Prospect of Whitby, were | 


thriving when an earlier Elizabeth sat on the British throne. Othexs— 


the Lord Belgrave for instance—began drawing pints of mild’ and bitter | 


around the turn of the century. Mostly devine marrow-bone English, 
catering to the Britisher who wants perfection in a mixed grill or steak 
and kidney pie, and gets it in these non-tourist spots. 

Treat Piccadilly Circus as your jumping-off point. The old streets 
where you'll find quite a few of these recommended places spray out 
from the Circus, though following no particular pattern. 

Diagonally across from Piccadilly “Tube” station is Shaftesbury Ave- 
aue, London’s street of many theatres. At No. 58 you'll find Ching 
Young’s Hong Kong, a prized expatriate. 

Badly bombed during the war, the rebuilt Hong Kong is pleasant, 
bright, and Chinese from the kitchen outwards. The menu here covers 
twelve pages, lists 193 items, and, to the great pride of the manage- 
ment, is printed in English, French, German and Chinese. Prices vary 
of course but the reportedly popular No. 78, New York Gai See Jar Min, 
is only 2s 9d (about 40 cents). Using that as a median rate, the diner 
can work out a luxurious meal there for well under the $2.00 mark. 

The Lord Belgrave, at 60 Whitcombe Street, leading directly off Cov- 
entry Street and halfway between Piccadilly Circus and Leicester Square. 
is a British pub, one of the Whitbread houses. 

Serving forthright British foods, the Belgrave has been a recognized 
meeting place for theatrical celebrities since before World War I. Lat- 
terly, radio stars have been added. The Surrey and Gloucester Cricket 
Teams also make it a sort of unofficial headquarters. 

The menu here gives wide selection and represents good value for your 
money. They do such dishes as braised steak and celery and meat pies 


When 
you travel... 


.. travel protected with an American Casualty 
ACCIDENT Policy. Ask your insurance agent 
about the $1000 Blanket 
Medical Expense Acci- 
deni Policy that costs 
only $19.50 a year if 
you are a preferred risk 


(office worker). 

American 
Casualty 
Company 

READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Good food, lengthy menu brings diners to London’s Hong Kong restaurant, 


sere 


superbly. The cold cuts and salads are famous and Belgrave steaks and 
chops magnificent. You dine well on the street. or ‘bar. level, or it 
what used to be the old billiard room upstairs. 

Rivaling the Belgrave as a place to see the people who make and write 
today’s headlines is the much older Cock and Bottle Tavern, at 22 Fleet! 
Street, reached from the Circus by a No. 15. 22 or 30 bus. 4 


The interior of the Cock today is not unlike its appearance in 1564, 


In addition to a choice menu of finely cooked dishes, all moderatel 
priced, the Cock offers atmosphere and history. In the Grill Room o 
the first floor is the fine James I mantlepiece and fireplace before whic. 
Pepys and Mrs. Knipp, as well as Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Thackeray 
Wordsworth and Dickens warmed their frost-nipped fingers at one tim 
or other. Tennyson wrote a poem around the Cock. You can dine ther 
for about $2.00 in the Buttery at the rear of the ground floor bar or 
in a modernized second floor dining room and cocktail lounge. Wine 
and tips, of course, come extra. 

Still further afield is the even more ancient Prospect of Whitby Taver: 
built around 1520 on the Wapping Wall, with its balcony overhangin 
the Thames. Oldest of London’s Riverside Inns, the Prospect. at Glami 
Road and the Wall, is a moderate journey by tube or bus. 

Another little place is the George and Dragon, 256 Brompton Road 
A restaurant, not a tavern as its name would imply, the George and 
Dragon has built a reputation on its Weiner Schnitzel done to a turn and 
served at candlelit tables with free cigarettes. The wines are particularly 
good and the prices in the $2.00 range, wines and tips not included. ~ 

A post midnight visit to Covent Garden Market for a mug of strong | 
tea and a giant bun at one of the perambulating stalls set up nightly 
for the menlet porters, is one way of savoring an England few tourists. 
know. Few, also, ever sample the downright eoodies offered by a well 
run London fish and chip shop. 4 

And now. here’s an interesting recipe from the Cock and Bottle 
Tavern: 


Steak, Kidney, Oyster and Lark Pudding Li 


Cut some little slices of the point of a fillet of beef and a beef kidney.l 
Put in a basin, adding twelve oysters and twelve fresh, peeled mush- 
rooms. Season highly. Add a spoonful of sweet herbs, mix well. Line 
large pudding basin with suet paste, put some slices of bacon at bottom 
and sides, and fill with the mixed meats. Put a little bacon at the top. 
pour in some good gravy, moisten the edges of the paste, cover with 
another piece of crust, and pinch the two edges together. Tie in a pud- 
ding cloth and cook in boiling water, slightly salted, and with aromatic 
herbs. Allow four hours to cook a moderate size pudding. When cooked. 
let it drain, remove cloth and pass a knife between basin and crust, turn- - 
ing out on a dish. A few minutes before serving, lightly brown twelve 
trussed larks in clarified butter. Place these around the pudding, cover 
with a sauce demi-glace. and send to table with some sauce served | 
separately. 
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@ HE Clly THAT LOVES parties as much as it loves party-lovers is getting 
ready to toss the most extended party in its long, glamorous history. 
aris becomes an unblushing 2,000 years old in 1951. So starting in 
pril, the month which the songwriters like to romanticize in connection 
with Paris, the French capital will be hostess at a shindig promising to 
ast through New Year’s Eve. 


This mammoth birthday party follows a year which made the hearts — 


o£ tourist-minded Frenchmen beat much faster. More than 1,000,000 
visitors from foreign countries came to Paris in 1950. They spent enough 
franes to make the ailing national economy take a decided turn for the 
better. And they left Paris with almost unanimous convictions that no 
other town can offer more to the weary traveller. Their drum-beating. 
mixed with quite a few salvos being fired by the tourist industry in 
France, is expected to lure even more foreigners this year. 


Anniversary Agenda 


What has Paris got on its anniversary agenda? Just about ever ything 
you could dream up over a 2,000-year period. The fete commences in 
April with celebrations scheduled by all the twenty arrondissements in 
the city. To get things rolling in official birthday style, a birthday party 
is to be staged for 2,000 elderly Parisians. They will blow out 2 ps 
vandles on a special birthday cake to signal the start of “blow-outs” too 
numerous to enumerate. 

The famed Bateaux Mouches of the Seine will present a seasonal-long 
series of lecture-visits. Language difficulties will be solved by transla- 
tors. Gastronomic feasts and folklore doings will take place on the boats 
Juring the moonlight excursions. Also in April, a Gala of Parisian Songs 
is on the books. Maurice Chevalier. who has been proving he is still 
as chipper on a Paris stage as he was twenty years ago, is writing a 
tune for the occasion. 

The month of May will find all the quarters of the capital city engaging 
in contests for the balconies most tastefully bedecked with flowers. Sainte- 
Chapelle, always a “must” on any tourist’s chart, will boast as an added 
attraction a number of concerts. In addition, the renowned showplace 
will gild the lily a bit by illuminating from the exterior. its unbeatable 
stained-glass windows. 


Concert-in-Louyre Garden 


Pon May 31, for the first time on record, a concert will be held in the 
courtyard of the Louvre. A leading French conductor will take charge 
of an orchestra performing the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique. The 
program will close with Lulli’s fanfare of trumpets played at the coron- 
ation of Louis XIV. 


- June and July, when the bulk of visitors is anticipated, are already 
filled with an abundance of eye-catching events. An exhibition of 
what is termed “Parisian Elegance” is slated in the Place Vendome 
June 4-8. Hills surrounding the suburb of St. Cloud will be lighted 


for a night’s festival there. A Rabelaisian Fete is planned in the central ’ 


markets of the city June 10. 

_ The Montparnasse district, which would probably attract enough 
Seirics without contriving inducements other than its customary side- 
walk cafes and bearded, be-sandeled characters, is nonetheless getting 
set to plunge into the act June 2-11. Visits to studios of well-known 
artists living in the area are being arranged. Later the Montparnasse 
arty set will put on a costume ball. Each guest will come dressed. in 
the attire of some famous: Parisian figure of the past. 
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Paris Post 


By Jess Hassell, Jr, 


City Readies for Birthday 


Sports won't be overlooked in the bimillenary activities. Champion 
cyclists from several counties will compete in a 75-mile bicycle race 
due to take the contestants past all the 20 town halls of Paris. That’s 
set for the night of June 20. 

June 17 and 18 are the dates for the annual “Kermesse aux Etoiles,” 
which will undoubtedly be putting its best foot forward to obliterate the 
memory of last summer’s stumble. A few evenings later, the suburb 
of Sceaux will present a Balzac Night. A giant carnival, ‘Fete de 
Paris,” is scheduled July 7 and 8 to honor the French provinces, the 
French overseas territories and, naturally, Paris itself. 


Melange of Surprises 
That takes the birthday party up to the neighborhood of Bastille 
Day. By that time, July 14, everyone is expecting the grand old gal 
that is the city of Paris to cook up a melange of surprises to top even 
those which have gone before. There’s no denying it. Age can be 
mighty attractive when applied to the right people—and the right cities. 


(Continued on Page 38) 


1S BUT ONE OF THE DELIGHTS 


" France 


Your trip abroad will naturally have Paris at the 
head of the list—that’s certain. 
...and from Paris it’s so easy—and comfortable 
—to reach the delightful provinces by rail 
or motor coach. Historic cities and tiny villages 
where colorful customs are part of the 
daily life are but a few hours away. 
The French National Railroads cover all France. 
With their highly modernized equipment and 
the enviable service expected by the sophisticated 
traveler you ride in comfort, speed and safety. 


See your travel agent or write 


5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


FRENCH 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


O10 FIFTH AVENUE, N.¥., N.Y. 
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Modernized Southampton Dock to Greet Festival Visitors 


FPRITAIN NOT LONG AGO was mistress of the 
¥ seas. But that was before the dawn of 
the air age. So, while her airports are as mod- 
ern as they are anywhere, visitors who come 
by water are sometimes struck by the air of 
dated greatness about the piers and docking 
arrangements made to receive ship voyagers. 
However, the Festival of Britain will open in 
Mav to proclaim to the world that even in 
Britain the Nineteenth Century is over and 
done with. To that end also, the Prime Min- 
isler and his wife recently dedicated an ocean 
terminal at Southampton, where most Amer- 
icans debark, which is as new and smart as 
any in the world. Purely functional in design, 
it is a quarter of a mile in length. Vast spaces 
and good proportions are flooded with indirect 
lighting or sunlight. While his belongings go 
through customs, does the visitor wish to 
drink, write, telephone or cable? Everything 
is at hand. If he is an American he will be 
the prey of a passion for ice water, naturally. 
A penny in the slot produces a whole carton 
of it. “We are learning,” humbly comments 
one writer. 


Bespeaking Your Suit 


The Bespoke Tailors’ Guild is quaint-Eng- 
lish to hear. even nowadays to natives of tiie 
island. But the fashioners of men’s tailor- 
made suits, united in a producers’ union, stick 
to their appellation and have done so since 
the Eighteenth Century. Now the guild is in 
trouble; business is dwindling. Mass-pro- 
duced suits are improving in design, for one 
thing, and the government forbids a reduc- 
tion below a certain level in the quality of 
the cloth that goes into them, while on the 
other hand decreeing a price range—between 
eight and twelve guineas ($22.40 to $33.60) 
—which the average business man can afford. 
So expert craftsmen in Bespoke tailor shops 
all over the country have little to do. Their 
employers nowadays ask between 30 and 40 
guineas ($84 to $112 )for a suit that is not as 
much better as al] that. But the crisis is being 
met. The manner is peculiar to life in Britain 
under a Labor Government. Three workers are 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Griffin Barry « 


meeting three employers. Together they will 
choose an independent chairman. Findings of 
this body will go up to the Board of Trade 
(roughly equivalent to: our Department of 
Commerce) and that watchful office will see 
that they are carried out. 


Purchase tax accounts for a good bit of 
the higher price the bespoke tailor must ask, 
as it does for the cost of many other articles 
the well-off buy. Americans coming to the 
Festival of Britain this summer may be for- 
given this tax, reducing still further a price 
already low by American standards for a 
hand-tailored suit of excellent cloth—pro- 
vided, of course, the Americans pay dollars 
for their bargains. 


Background in Foreground 


Early biographies to reach here of Charles 
Spofford, the American of ambassadorial rank 
who heads the North Atlantic Powers Confer- 
ence charged with the re-armament of Ger- 


‘many, indicated merely that he is a good 


lawyer. “How much does he know of our 
world?” queried the London press fretfully. 
Too often in this era Americans familiar only 
with American ways have faltered at the deli- 
cate job of harnessing the energies of diverse 
West European countries. The British image 
of a comparable figure was established in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth—a social range ex- 
tending from court to campfire, command of 
several’ languages, wit, urbanity, and a hidden 
will of steel. Last week the full biography of 
the incoming American was received. A Tory 
organ sighed with relief. The news was “very 
pleasing.” Mr. Spofford was educated at the 
University of Grenoble and speaks excellent 
French. He spent the whole of 1928 visiting 
every European country, including Russia. He 
once made a special study of Azerbiajan on 
the Russo-Persian frontier, a trouble spot on 
which the British keep a very wary eye. And 
in Canton he lived through months of the 
Chinese revolution. His specialty at home was 
international law. 


Kippers for Americans? 
An island composed largely of coal sur- 


_rounded by seas teeming with fish—that i 


one description of Bowid When the worst 
comes to the worst, it suggests a refuge front 
primitive cold and hunger, anyhow. The fish | 
that teems in British waters in a paramount 
way is, of course, herring. Almost always 
herring finds its way to breakfast tables here 
kippered—which is to say delicately smoked — 
in a way that only the British thoroughly un- 
derstand. Historically, kippered herring first 
brought England’s name to the poor every- 
where, for it was the earliest inexpensive ex- 
port. Now four million kippers are on their | 
way to the United States where they have © 
scarcely penetrated as yet. Selected epicures 
among American journalists in London were 
tented to an official herring breakfast last 
week. Herrings are still traded eastward, too. 7 
Some even find their way through the Iron 

Curtain to Russia. Robert Boothby, a staunch 
Conservative who sits in Parliament for one 
of the Aberdeenshire herring ports, said hope- — 
fully in 1938: “Relations between this coun- | 
try and Russia are improving every year by © 
the purchase of a reasonable amount of her- © 
ring at a reasonable price.” 


Queen in Crinoline sat 

The British queen, in gold-tinted creamy 
crinoline and a diamond tiara, fox-trotted with 
her footman one night recently. Later Her 
Majesty danced a valeta with her deputy 
steward. Meanwhile the king took the floor 
with the housemaid of his younger daughter. 
Princess Margaret, and presently led out the 
housekeeper of Princess Elizabeth, ‘heir to 
the throne. Royalty was dressed with careful 
splendor for this party, given by the Royal 
Household Social Club. By royal command. — 
an apartment adjoining the State Ballroom at 
Buckingham Palace had been thrown open. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the court left with 
Their Majesties at midnight. For two hours 
afterward dancing went on. Not only old- 
fashioned waltzes and reels and polkas were 
seen but younger members of the staff dis- 
played an expert samba, a laughing rhumba — 
and their own version of an American step 
which they called the hokey cokey. 
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We S\ID THAT EVERYTHING has been 
VY photographed, that there is no use try- 
ng to be original, that the best is behind us? 
Anyone pessimistic about the future of 
yhotography can take heart from Lincoln 
Steffens. When he began his writing career, 
e pointed out that the best story had not been 
vritten yet, the greatest music not yet com- 
»osed, the finest painting not yet painted. 
The best in photography also is yet to come. 
fhe authority for this statement is John R. 
Whiting, a magazine publisher and the author 
f Photography is a Language. 
“Every one of you uses better film than 
\lfred Stieglitz ever saw,” he said. “And most 
f you have better cameras. You have better 
echnical facilities than Edward Steichen ever 
lreamed of when he was doing his famous 
arly work. ; 
“The lowliest amateur photographer today 
s better equipped than all the great masters 
f the past. The casual snapshooter with his 
30x Brownie has facilities at his disposal that 
vould have excited the envy of Roger Fenton 
overing the Crimean War or Brady and his 
quad of cameramen with their Civil War 
vagons.”” 
Despite their limitations, or because of 
hem, the old timers produced pictures which 
ire yet to be excelled. 
“Today’s amateur photographer has. a 
louble-barrel inheritance. He has _ technical 
yroducts to facilitate his work, and a rich 
egacy of photographs—the great photographs 
‘{ the present and past for inspiration.” 


Japanese Cameras 


- Post-war Japan has demonstrated the abil- 
ty to produce cameras comparable to any in 
he field. The German Rolleiflex has its coun- 
erpart in the Japanese Mamiyaflex. I saw the 
yriginal hand-made model of this new camera 
n Tokyo immediately after the war, and it 
ncorporated many improvements. 

Made by the same company is the Mamiya- 
), which has its counterpart in the popular 
serman Super Ikonta-B, although it sells for 
. great deal Tess (about $95 with f/3.5 lens 
ind Compur Rapid shutter). Making a 214 x 
21, inch negative, it has a coupled rangefinder 
ind a unique focusing method which moves 
he film plane instead. of the lens. It’s a highly 
ompact, efficient and economical camera. 

In the 35 mm. bracket, the Japanese Canon 
s built in, the image of the Leica. And the 
Jontax is imitated—and bettered, some say 
—by the new Nikon with its Nikkor lenses, 
vhich sell for about two-thirds the price of 
heir German counterparts. 
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By Will Lane 


Indoor Lighting Simplified 


© 


%, 
UK Back LIGHT 


\ SUBJECT rB) 


With two or three Reflector Photoflood 


lamps, night becomes day in any room of the 
house. These lamps have self-contained re- 
flectors—like the “sealed beam” headlamps 
on a car. They may be plugged into bridge 
lamps or extension cords. 

How to place the lights is simply explained 
in the G-E pamphlet Triangle Lighting which 
is obtainable without charge at almost any 
photo store, or by writing the General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The diagram herewith illustrates the prin- 
ciple of triangle lighting. Point “B” is marked 
with a handkerchief or article of furniture, 
and the light “2” is placed midway between 
“B” and the camera. The light number “1” is 
on the opposite side of the camera. The lights 


' may be moved freely as long as the triangular 


arrangement is preserved. 
Polaroid Close-Up Kit 


Latest Polaroid accessory is a set of three 
supplementary lenses land a “Data-Tape” 
which furnishes the calculations for photo- 
graphing subjects from six to 30 inches from 
the camera. It’s very handy for table top pho- 
tography and for copying pictures and docu- 
ments. It will make “same size” copies. Priced 
at $8.95, the set can be used with any camera 
having a lens diameter of 30 to 32 mm. 

Camera Directory 

Cameras From Germany, 85 cents, is a di- 
rectory of cameras now being manufactured 
in Western Germany, together with some fine 
examples of their work, and an index of 
manufacturers and their products. A good 
guide, with practical suggestions on the choice 
of a camera, this is the most complete book- 
let of its type. Available from Willoughbys, 
110 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


VACABOND CAMERA 


Today’s Amateur Better Equipped Than Past Masters 


New Flash Synchronizers 

Don’t buy flash equipment until you ve 
considered the new B-C units. This method is 
taking the camera world by storm. Right now 
| can mention at least three new products. 

For those who wish to convert existing flash- 
guns, there is the Shureflash Cartridge, in 
three models, price $4.80 and up. This is an 
adaptor to fit your battery case, and seems 
like an excellent idea. The Shureflash Labora- 
tory is at 537 East Third Street, Newport, Ky. 

The Kalart Co. has just announced its B-C 
units to fit various cameras with or without 
built-in flash contacts, at prices from $14.95. 
These will flash from one to six lamps with 
wire extensions totalling up to 250 feet. 

For Rolleiflex cameras, the sensational new 
Flashflex attaches to the lens mount like a 
filter. Price $18.25 from Burleigh Brooks, 10 
West 46th St., New York City. 

These B-C (battery-capacitor) 
though no more expensive than the conven- 
tional types, are more dependable because 
they continue to operate accurately even when 
batteries are partially exhausted, and there is 
no danger of muffed shots. 


units, al- 


DeJur’s Citation 

Simplified “drop-loading” is featured by 
the Deluxe Citation 8mm Movie camera 
($84.50), with an F/2.5, click-stop, Wollen- 
sak-DeJur lens. The fool-proof film lock 
makes it possible to use economical spool 
film without worrying about threading the 
camera. 

It contains the same mechanism as the 
standard Citation camera, including a long- 
run motor, telescope-type finder and simpli- 
fied exposure guide. Speeds from 12 to 48 
frames per second make slow-motion and other 
effects easy to obtain. For more information 
on this camera, write DeJur Amsco Corp., 
45-01 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City, 
Ne Ve 

1950 Adox 35 Camera 

This new and improved Adox has an [/2." 
lens, 1/200 shutter, built-in flash, and a 12- 
second delay self-timer. Priced $29.95, it 
takes standard 35 mm. cartridges, 18 or 36 
exposures, color or black and white. The lens 
is an £/4.5 calibrated down to 11% feet. This 
is a distinct advantage for portraiture or close- 
up work, as most cameras do not normally 
focus closer than 3 feet. Accessories available 
include case, flashgun and range finder. From 


Camera Specialty Co., 50 W. 29th St., N. Y. 


NEXT MONTH: HOW TO SELECT 
A CAMERA 


woe 
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| It’s associated with egg or 


| Mons, 


Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 


fought in Hungarian and 
(1795-1850) 


Polish general, 
Polish armies 
Une Oo-la-lah 
Eggzacted a cackleberry 

Kind of branch it’d be nice to open in 
Moscow 

Blood line 

The very very 

American genre painter, or village near 
Buffalo 

Downstairs soprano 


Italian Monti di vino, or Tuscany red 
ink 
These are stuffed at Harvard 


Offal human beings 

Street in Paris 

She’s Alabammy bound 

Take this with a bore, and have a kill- 
ing time 

Kind of steamer 
Bum Voyage? 
Kind of blue 
What you can 
lander by 
Little Spanish river 

River Columbus probably ‘‘discovered” 
Mexican State Troopers 


to wish travelers a 


always tell a Greek high- 


gin 
Half man, half mackerel 
Embattled WW I City 

Miss Mann 

Kangaroo rumbleseat 

Roulette bet from 19 to 36 


“..-! me proud beauty!” cried the 
villain 
| What artists who can’t afford clothes 
paint 


Pound of flesh 

Wingdinging 

Vs. 

Dvorak 

Where ‘to light your pipe on a ship 
The Unknown Writer 

What the man at the gas station is in- 
terested in 

The immediate East 

Pardon me, but I’m _ dressing! 
Mahon, in thé Balearic Is.) 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John (abbr.) 


(See 


DOWN 


He taught lawyers to speak like scholars 
and gentlemen; Massachusetts town 
Beeless beach 

Puccini’s piece of pulmonary 
tude 

French mail 

Florida big mouths, always yapping about 
the Everglades 


pulchri- 


» Carioca City 


This fellow is terrible! 
Mr, Si Si 
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Person who hates to be 
draft 

Gwynne or Brinkley 

Kind of life Paris is noted for 
sp.) 

Maritsa Rivermouth seaport 
Non-tales tellers (2 wds.) 

No Republicans Assented (abbr.) 
Part of Mongolia. that’s dictated 
Red 

Park It 

Then there was the Think Machine 
got a headache and made one 

The call of the Spaghetti House 
Travelers will tell you it’s out of this 
world and simply amazing 

Former kingdom now the Silk City of 
France 


caught in a 


(simp. 


ana 


34, Physogs 
35 After three days at sea they look like 


their passports 

Yak downer 

Progress precipitously pedally 

Union Pacific Junction 

Deep-frozen American 

Isle say it’s several thousand miles from 
the Virgin Islands 

Monte Carlo Cleaning establishment 
Via 

If you see California once, you'll have 
to see it. this way 

He took a Hell of a trip Down Under 
Address of a dame 

Applegrower city near Cairo 

Believe it or not this is Yes in Russian! 
Irish King, Leicester, 12th Century 
Confused lies, or French islands 

*sfoot oil 

Texans Purchase India! (abbr.) 


Solution to January Puzzle 


A TRAVEL ODDITY | 


Austin Are Lights 


By Jim G. Ashburne 


OR MOST PEOPLE MOONLIGHT nights depend on the moon. Not s¢| 
for residents of Austin, Texas, capital city of that big and boom 
ing southwestern state, who have had moonlight nights every night foi 
Pes last 55 years. Of course, the real Texas moon outdies itself to meei| 
this competition, but isn’t quite so consistent as Ausin’s famed “artifiy 
cial moonlight.” 


Intrigued by the idea of lighting this city of hills and trees with arcs 
mounted atop tall towers, the city fathers, in 1894, traded a narrow: 
gauge railroad spur built during construction of a dam and paid the 
Ants ee in cash to an Indiana electrical manufacturing concern for 
32 wrought-iron towers, each to carry six 2,000-candlepower are lamps. 
The contract called for sufficient light on the darkest night to tell the 
time by ordinary pocket watch anywhere within a 1,500-foot radius. 


Each tower is a triangular lacework of tubing and struts, 150 feet 
high, and is mounted on a fifteen-foot section of pipe imbedded in. 
concrete. Guy wires anchor it from four directions. The lamps are 
placed on breezy catwalks 165 feet above the ground. A hand-operate 
elevator provides means of ascent and descent for workers who adjust 
the lamps and make repairs and replacements. If the elevator fails- 
as it did once with a lighter who luckily escaped with nothing more 
serious than a few Bicker ribs—a steel-rigger’s ladder at one corner 
is available. y 


’ 


Because of the labor cost of servicing the arc-lights, incandescents 
soon replaced thém. And after the towers had been in use 41 years, 
Mayor Tom Miller, backed by citizens inspired to approximate more 
closely the softness se actual moonlight, had the present mercury-vapor 
lamps installed. Though this amounted to some sacrifice of Bie 
in favor of romance, the 9,600 candlepower produced at each tower 
illuminates an area of some four blocks. 


With the photoelectric cell it became possible to turn the lights o 
and off automatically, and infrequently the thick clouds of a South- 
west thunderstorm so obscure the sun that the moon lamps come om 
in the daytime. Texas winds have blown one tower down and dam- 
aged others. Several have been moved to better locations—truly an 
engineering feat, since the structures were not disassembled but moved 
upright. Twenty-seven towers are now in use. 


So far as 
tower lights. 
but there is 
undertaken. 


city officials know, no other city in the United States has 
Inquiries have been received from many remote points, 
no information that similar lighting projects have been 


Austin’s area has more than doubled in the last decade, but the ex- 
tension of municipal lighting has followed conventional methods—more 
efficient, but not nearly so fascinating. 


Travel 


Designs Kor Travel 


_ Above and right: For these suits from her 

~ spring collection Vera Maxwell uses unfinished 

__ worsted, wool jersey and raw silk for blouse 

and skirt, and either flannel or soft light 
tweed, in a variety of colors. 


EW YORK DESIGNER Vera Maxwell builds 
travel wardrobes around loose coats 
and classic suits —her specialties. 
Her theory is that one suitcase and a large 
overarm handbag are enough to carry on 
any trip, whether the climate is warm, cold, 
or both. ; 
With a wool coat and suit as a travel ward- 


At left and below: Loose fitting coats, short 
or long, travel well with either suits or dresses. 
The plaid coat is lined with wool jersey and 
shown with. packable jersey blouse and skirt. 


By Patricia Dickerman 


Travel’s Fashion Consultant 


robe basis, she adds a packable jersey skirt 
and blouse, a slim coat dress, a sheath dress 
for cocktails and evenings with variations 
in jewelry and tulle or jersey stoles, several 
cottons or print dresses, shorts and halter 
tops. Cashmere sweaters do double duty— 
over cotton dresses where it’s warm, under 
a wool coat where it’s cold. 


New Israel 


(Continued from Page 11) 


part of the battle—the struggle for survival— 
is still being fought. Finally, don’t get drunk. 
The Israelis drink very little hard liquor, even 
on feast days, and a drunken tourist com- 
mands little sympathy. 

Naturally, this brief article cannot do more 
than dwell upon a few highlights of the trip. 
| did not discuss the customs and currency 
regulations as they are subject to change: 
likewise, the hotel and communication rates 
are not stable, either. Consult the Official 
Guide to Israel, issued in Tel Aviv, which will 
be the best friend you can have on your 
journey. Also, on your arrival in Israel it is 
wise to contact one of the many Tourist 
Information Centers. For if you start the 
journey in the wrong mood, or with wrong 
expectations, you may regret that you didn’t 
20 to another country instead. 

Do go to Israel, though, if you are inter- 
ested in seeing part of the changing Middle 
Kast, the pioneer efforts of a young republic 
trying to establish a new pattern of society 
on ancient and holy ground. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Coun try 


Club 
Hotel 


California’s Newest and Finest 


Swimming Pool—Overlooking Golf Course 
200 Rooms — 40 Kitchenette Apartments 
Unusual Cocktail Lounge and 


Dining Room 


445 N. Rossmore Avenue 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Rates from $5.00 Daily $135.00 Monthly 
HO. 9-2701 


If You Are Looking For... 


An intimate resort hotel, (20 beauti- 
fully appointed rooms) in the heart 
of Canada’s winter sport vacationland 
. . . Renowned for delicious cuisine 
(dietary laws observed) . . . Write for 
information about reservations and 
attractive rates. 


O. KAHN’S HOTEL. 


The only Hotel under supervision of 
the Rabbinical Council of Montreal 


| Ste. Agathe des Montes, P.Q., Can. 
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V acationland 


With A Personality 


By Burl Ives 


ONSTANT TRAVEL NECESSARY, say, to a con- 
C cert tour, is fatiguing and I have made it 
a rule to have small oases of leisure no matter 
how crowded my schedule. I use these inter- 
ludes to live a life as different from my regu- 
lar one as possible, and invariably return 
from them refreshed and renewed. 


One of the spots | love to visit on these oc- 
casions is the Great Smoky Mountains. My 
wife and I, with a tent, sleeping bags and a 
great load of provisions, take our well-worn 
station wagon and head for the Great Smoky 
National Park, a vast wooded, mountainous 
region that divides itself between Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 


We start out from Knoxville, winding 
slowly up to the little town of Gatlenburg, at 
the very foot of the mountains. We spend the 
night there, getting accustomed to the clear, 
healhy, crackling air and the over-cool nights. 
The next day we’re up with the sun for a 
bristling big breakfast of hot biscuits. sausage. 
eggs, milk and pots of coffee. Then we hit 
the upward roads leading into the heart of 
the mountains. 


Our wanderings are not eventful in the 
sense, that we plan to see this, do that, go 
there. The mood of the moment rules and we 
stop where we like. We cook out and sleep 
out, go fishing, swimming, take sun baths and 
wander through the dense woods. There is one 
spot we never fail to visit: the highest point 
in the Smokies, aptly named Clingman’s 
Dome, which towers 6,000 feet in the hazy 
blue air. The view is superb, and we can look 
for miles across our favorite vacationland. 


% 


Banjo-playing Burl Ives was born in ‘Hunt 
City, Ill. One spring day, he left college with 
a banjo and fifteen cents, saw his beloved 
America, and rose to become one of the na- 
tion’s finest folk singers. 


Paris Post 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Taxis—And Danger—lIncreased | 
All forms of- public transportation seem {i 
be figuring in the Paris news. The Gover) 
ment has issued what amounts to an “Aéle 
tion!” warning by raising the number of tax} 
cab licenses in the metropolis from 10,000\%) 
11,000. It simply means that 1.000 mor'|f 
daredevils are now eligible to join in thif 
Roman Carnival delight of making life unl 
easy, noisy and- quite hazardous for somilf 
5.000,000 other persons who dare to venturi|p 
into the rues and along the boulevards olf 
Paris. As one quipster put it, it’s time fool} 
French officialdom to start replanting its pedes|} 
trian crop and bring to a halt its cabbis} 
harvest. + 
Happier tidings for more people were thost}) 
extending the business hours of autobuses/ 
World War II brought on an unsociable © 
p.m. deadline for final bus runs of the da} 
Before the war, bus service was availa 
until 12:30 am. That more friendly hour | 
now back in effect on the city’s main lines) 
The only audible bickering is coming from 
French Communists who claim the Metre 
system can’t pay its own way even withoul 
competition from surface transportation. — 


Tahiti 


(Continued trom Page 21) 


for tourists on various beaches that run fr nm 
$60 to $100 a month without food. There are 


approximately 40 hotel rooms in the city) 


more expensive than they are in the States 
Many Americans come by private yacht an 
live aboard their vessels in the lagoon, thereb’ 
making their stays very inexpensive. 

Two new organizations have been estal 
lished with the aim of interesting tourists if 
Tahiti once again. They are the government; 
Tourist Bureau and a_ private enterprist 
known as Syndicat d’Initiative. It is taker 
for granted that Tahiti’s latest official beckon 
ing to the American tourist is, at least in part 
prompted by her dollar starvation. q 

But that will in no way detract from the 
royal welcome visitors will get from / the 
native Tahitian, who has a genuine love for 
Americans. To this nut-brown Polynesian 
the dollar is seldom the prime motive for his 
dealings with..tourists. The opportunity for 
spontaneous parties, in an atmosphere free 
from worldly distractions, stimulates the native 
far more. The party-loving, friend-making 
Tahitian knows well that no one in the world, 
excluding himself, makes parties and friends 
with such gusto and abandon as does the. 
American tourist. 

The fact that American tourists will be 
coming again to Tahitian shores, unimpeded 
by administrative red tape, makes him hap- 
pier than he’s been for many a year. # 
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Traveling in Comfort 


There IS something new in 
men’s wear! It’s “Bali,” a lux- 
urious pure silk tweed suiting 
presenting a fresh approach in 
the fabrication of men’s suits. 
Extremely light in weight, the 
lustrous silk suiting is inde- 
structable and non-wrinkling. 


Shown here is an example of 
“California Fashioned” sports- 
wear. The jacket is of a Shet- 
land type material, handloomed 
of high grade yarns, and fea- 
tures three buttons, three patch 
pockets, full lounge construc- 
tion with notch-lapel with tab 
at collar. The sheen gabardine 
slacks have reverse pleats, sad- 
dle-stitched side-seams, for- 
ward set pockets, and a con- 
tinuous waistband. 


Washable sportswear is good 
for all occasions. Jacket is 
tailored with zipper front and 


washable knit trim of sanfor-~ 


ized denim. Slacks are full 
drape with deep pleats, fea- 
ture offset side pockets, large 
round-cornered hip pockets, 
laundry-proof zipper fly. 


Malibu Blue and Mojave Tan 
will predominate the colorful 
travel scene in men’s wear. 
Both colors are available in this 
casual weight suede jacket with 
two-button front styling, verti- 
cal pleat pockets, hand-picked 
detailing, colorful plaid lining. 


By Bertrand Heflin 


ALIFORNIA STYLISTS HAVE taken the lead in men’s wear 

designed for travel. Several factors have contributed 
to this—but perhaps none so markedly as California it- 
self. With its seaside resorts, its mountains and its deserts. 
the state wraps up into one geographical entity a diversi- 
fication of climate like no other specific region. 


It is only natural then that the California stylists should 
take the lead in turning out men’s apparel that combine 
comfort and color. 


As far as ’51 styling is concerned, there has been little 
change in the silhouettes of suits. The straight line, broad 
shouldered coat remains popular. There is an increased 
tendency toward more single-breasted, two button jackets. 
Silk in a tweed effect is new in fabrics which tend to the 
luxurious, and many houses are producing suits in a 
heavier than tropical weight wool for year-round wear. 


Sport jackets are styled similarly to single-breasted 
suit coats with emphasis on those with either one or two 
buttons and long-roll collar stylings, giving a more con- 
servative appearance. Imported goods are being used 
more, and there is a wide variety of pastels in shetlands 
and flannels to choose from. 


Flannel and gabardine continue to be the most popu- 
lar fabrics for slacks. As for styling, reverse pleats lead 
in popularity, and there’s more favor being evinced for 
the continuous waistband and forward set pockets. Slack 
suits (long-sleeved sport shirts and slacks to match) in 
gabardine and other hard-surfaced materials (including 
some in denim) are returning to favor. 


Clothes, top to bottom: Louis Roth, Kurtzman Brothers, A-| 
Manufacturing Co., California Sportswear Co., 20th Century 
Clothes, all Los Angeles. 


> 


5. “The Sportsman,” is available in ten spring shades. It 
features the finest of trimmings, hand-detailed full 
cut and comfort. There are three patch pockets, the 
lower pockets and a side cash ticket pocket with 
flaps. Made from a box-loomed sharkskin fabric. 


National Travel Club Bulletini 


protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird 
life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; 
and to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 
explorations; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the 
betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public 
interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our Na- 


tional Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs: ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidfey Clark. 


Revised List of Member Hotels 


ARIZONA 
feitehtreld Shark: © sears stscs oie Peis rans The Wigwam 
SURTCR OM aha diate suavecoue 9 sea eisiie = El Conquistador Hotel 
CSONGs «Sle says sees ei cles betes Rancho de las Lomas 
ARKANSAS 
FL ATMESOTIS As ad logrvias Matotac ei aesios ees Seville Hotel 
Malvern iiss dictas clans a eiauern sce saw aiehetuierate Barlow Hotel 
CALIFORNIA 
Big. Dears lakeniecserre cnc cctine see Lagonita Lodge 
Cobb (Lake County).......... Forest Lake Resort 
Gamibriag .jscaisisicsinte t goep oe Cambria Pines Lodge 
Warlver (Citys 26 astecieten has ee a area ttre Culver Hotel 
EM POLLAN saw hrcfa dake stecurre toreunte tems El Portal Motor Inn 
Glendale pisces otevoislicncten ioe Crest Apartment Hotel 
ELOY Wi06 Cbscc veetersee een elas ete Las Palmas Hotel 
Palo wAltom 05.17. caren ee esis Hotel President 
Paso Robles? i.Ssenaeeleros weks Paso Robles Inn 
Palm Springs \.js stereos Del Tahquitz Hotel 
Redding -y.sewaniean nae ieee Golden Eagle Hotel 
San PrancisCoencercc case ater s Hotel Californian 
San Francis vere esce se ies eeelsers Hotel Spaulding 
Seigler Springs ............... Seigler Hot Springs 
Saratoga (Santa Clara County)...... Toyon Lodge 
COLORADO 
Kort> Morgan 3). toc saiete ties seesietee Wyocolo Hotel 
Glenwood Springs ..............+. Hotel Colorado 
Mesa Verde National Park..... Spruce Tree Lodge 
Redatonez 2.215 i sase cote cee is The Redstone Inn 
SpPringselds wpiscscicces noses week aula Hamilton Hotel 
CONNECTICUT 
ASYEENWACh . hae eeG se oo bees eRe Kent House 
Saybrook. Point .2s,, 40060. s0nee ate Pease House 
SHETMAN, «oss seine als sae eecce Timber Trails Inn 
WiestivHavertin:ts4 ca nk scent Elm Terrace 
DELAWARE : 
Ml Pord hewist bake here eee rs Cea Hotel Windsor 
SEALOTE, Oc(ssi chee omen ee Geese Hotel Sussex 
FLORIDA 
PAN A ae sass scncheeite os a ee Hotel Katherine 
Hort Pieree. cewsit. cnt ceca Fort Pierce Hotel 
AKG Yi W Gat: Mtr tes clots tere ee Overseas Hotel 
Kaesimmee <2 sc ses co's sete The Gables 
doakeland yt.) s0k 0c aureks cites Lakeland Terrace Hotel 
BVETAINT’: ceisler See La Ramada Tour-Otel 
Hal CETTE We eA ot seas eg ec The Royalton Hotel 
Miami Springs ....43....... Miami Airways Hotel 
Mountc Dora’ Sees chee csn os cee Lakeside Inn 
Panama City ......... Edgewater Gulf Beach Apts. 
Safety Harbor....De Soto Hotel and Health Resort 
Sti Augustine aes tec soecin eee Casa Marina Hotel 
St. -Augustine:. fies ck Hotel Ponce De Leon 
SHrAsOEA Us woeumel moment The Mira-Mar-Hotel 
pRarayia is /.t.n ce ce ete cee The Hotel Hillsboro 
GEORGIA 
VATE RUStal A. ols eens hae ee Sheraton Bon Air 
homaston. 4:4. 3s vos ee ee Upson Hotel 
ILLINOIS 
Centralia Balercislscers Wrote ae etree eS Hotel Hayes 
Chicago Biaip isto sists la oi pectin aa a eetere Brevoort Hotel 
GHICKEO: Fiicc ssc eee The Grandeur 
TLOOPESstON s;..\:'s\ <4 9.5). Sea The Cragg Hotel 
INDIANA 
French ick... cts tee falas French Lick Springs Hotel 
Madusomitss. s.'3 hs opadee ose aioe Hillside Hotel 
See IOWA 
KOO ies jeieis oF Pao oe eee Inn Hotel 
KANSAS 
Goodland errs <= ccaeee ee oe ee Hotel Watters 
Weodesharc ics «ces.c ot oee eran): Hotel Kelley 
KENTUCKY 
erniderpOn casas. 5 hee cee ee Soaper Hotel 
Somersetiwmewee ge sc. Vase oeaee The Kenwick Hotel 
40 
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MAINE 
Boothbay Harbor ............+- Sprucewold Lodge 
Bridetom is ctsieierccs Christmas Tree Inn and Camps 
Ellsworth®> ion esuk a coeteesrenaee Hancock House 
Greenville Junction ......... Squaw Mountain Inn 
Kennebunkport: toa ssc helene eine sts Old Fort Inn 
Old Orchard Beach ...........-.. Lafayette Hotel 
Read frel diets vieic.2c cacao. Chase Cottage Colony 
Squirrel Island7-c st eee erate Squirrel Inn 
Wanthrop:...sce:aa saeee ee Martha Washington Inn 
MARYLAND 
Cambridge? e.cicnscviwnisle seals sincias Cambridge Hotel 
Gollege “Park iiccnsls o. -sstclamyetsters Lord Calvert Hotel 
Wittle; Orleans saov vrs een teas ee Town Hill Hotel 
MASSACHUSETTS i 
Charlemont Soi: 1c owetareneeees Charlemont Inn 
COnGOr ici. c/sacclnneisys So ee ee ea ‘Colonial Inn 
Bdigarto wm vas: csawnnietnerstecntetcns Harborside Inn 
Monument Beach .............:..Hotel Norcross 
Nahant 25 5 sctesis Sian pees ala atelier Rockledge Hotel 
North Scituate Beach ..........--..... Cliff Hotel 
(North) runes riectsneee elctesnete et The Highland House 
Petersham $3050 toeastes snot ees Nichewaug Inn 
Pigéon Coyercss ceca iat orn The Hotel Edward 
Walhamstowne«ccaaniae conan: Williams Inn 
MINNESOTA 
Wralkeraviecccccuevuteeniseie waa Forestview Lodge 
MISSOURI 
Teonton ge sicidsts esteem peers Heinemann’s Resort 
Rola esac caenwit seein ides erates Pennant Hotel 
Slater’ sires civ dss oe sleie cyars eee metre ae Hotel Saline 
Wiashin gtonics ec crsaislecincrermee eenceiecet Du-Kum-Inn 
MONTANA 
Maltat sce nitsts Ren aopaetaente Great Northern Hotel 
Whitefish’) eno ces ieacals cig cog ieetae Gone Palm Hotel 
Wiolf Creek erect steppe sci eae Wolf Creek Hotel 
NEBRASKA 
Creighton. iasecss eee ee eek enes ee Park Hotel 
Grand Island sisi: 2 Bera tee eres Hotel Yancey 
Nort Pate sjecjtaciatelosiaticnnice ae aes Hotel Pawnee 
NEVADA 
Teo velock tap hienes sk adecieelcdeeer Pershing Hotel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AMUN See shies sane. ches a eee Maplehurst Inn 
Lancaster .50\i-ccrsks ata eee bie . Lancaster Hotel 
Newbury, 2s sesase teens Lakewood Manor 
North Conway occas oot Eastern Slope Inn 
is NEW JERSEY 
Green: Pondewee isis. eum Green Pond Hotel 
Somerville ee Sacks oes Somerville Inn 
Wildwood-by-the-Sea ............... Welcome Inn 
Wildwood-by-the-Sea ..... Wildwood Manor Hotel 
NEW MEXICO 
Gallup skirts iee elements Hotel El Rancho 
Las: Cracesy, ak uiisacdeaerien cin nee Amador Hotel 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn ter, jrcitccee See eee The Hotel Bossert 
Catskills iactes eeocaee The New Saulpaugh Hotel 
Gopakesallatecussens no le eno Taconic Inn 
DeBrucévassar issn torte DeBruce Club Inn 
Kyserike, Ulster Co. ........... Dreamland Farm 
Mayville ys teense Hotel William Peacock 
Lake Placid ects ce eer Hotel Marcy 
New? YorkiCity-< tis tater ace The Barbour Hotel 
(Gentlemen Only) 330 West 36th St. 
New York City ......... The Prince George Hotel 
Rochester. jos teres hee eee The Powers Hotel 
Shelter Island i:c.n).). . csbontienaectieee Chequit Inn 
Uticatssce aeissks cohen eee Lee ee Hotel Yates 
Watertown «kas ste-asiictaes an The Hotel Woodruff 
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NORTH CAROLINA F | 
Aberdeen ain. sire ascetics ele Lloyd Halil Hotel 
Bryson City ...... The Fryemont, The Inn Unique, 
Plat Ro chats .<i Axe set sceneetroeerees Woodfields Inn, 
Murphiy: -<.icmt o3 ste tele iaeci hee eee Hotel Regal 
Ery.Om-o3ccoe5 54 epee te » areata Pine Crest Inn 
WMassicaitices ttle ees Serene Charmella Hotel 
OHIO im) 
Ganton ss28sa eee ee McKinly Hotel} 
Gedar Point.2 5 Saas wlersrdiaiei-te neta Hotel Breakers 
Cincinnati nu an stots Broadway Hotel Apartments 
Cameminaticedocs aioe ions eae Kemper Lane Hotel 
Gincinnath: sec wlan crete ,....Metropole Hotel 
Dover’: 6. os23502tk sca sak eee ee Dover Hotel 
Genevasa ere oN he shinee scotcete Broadway Inn Ho 
UE OY: sss ica vale a Oia oe ao Lillis Hotel 
OKLAHOMA 4 
Glaremoreé xi ossicles sess teens Hotel Will Rogers 
OREGON \ 
ATHingtonmavowcs so cice benteee een Welcome Hotel | 
A SHO TAs acscsTana ace eke dn ve hose esa hee eee eae Hotel Astoria | 
Bayocean as ssc ces oec,ec akon Bay Ocean Cottages } 
Gearharis Paes. viscosa ee Dae oeertees Hotel Gearhart | 
Gearhart). 2092065 ics. acta oe Re Ocean House | 
McCredie Springs ......... McCredie Hot Mineral | 
Springs Resort | 
PENNSYLVANIA : | 
Brownsville .............- The Monagahela Hotel | 
Carbondale*s sesame eee one Hotel Chellino | 
Chester’ cjin.'ssctnie suis oe cee Hotel Chester Arms | 
Mifflintown |; .\s sc/cean anek see Hotel Park Plaza~ 
North? Hast cs «i. ectpieaie sleeps Hotel Concord 
Quakertown’). ¢3. «enetets oe te Bush-House Hotel 
Rochestér«.. juisndaceteee sc The Penn-Beaver Hote 
Swarthmore) accuse ckeeectee see Strath Haven Inn 
Tunkhannock: 24.36 s. fee eee Prince Hotel 
Wellsboro: i tcncicniee eee The Penn-Wells Hote 
White: Haven: Sav css ene ie nee Split Rock Lodge 
RHODE ISLAND q 
Block#Sslandiaencie ap eenatee Ocean View Hote! 
Pawtueket) i207 s.tccecos ..The Roger Williams Hotel 
SOUTH CAROLINA { 
Batesburgciies. moss ae eee Rutland Hotel 
Charleston.(s22s sin So oles Fort Sumter Hotel 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksyille (iit. ncnien ae Royal York Hotel’ 
Morristown? csistsie sarasota e Hotel Kingmyer 
Nashville-iaiieecad ass. Ge cae The Hermitage 
e 
CANADA 
St. Agathes Des Monts, 

Laurentian Mts. (P.Q.) ....... Normandy Lodge 
CUBA 
Havanasqnsacseeencseiceh Hotel Nacional de Cuba 

: e 
SHOPS 


Hardy Luggage Inc., Leather Goods 
501 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Charles W. Wolf, Leather Goods 
22 Cortland Street, New York City 
KE. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., Optical Supplies 
920 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
255 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISCOUNTS FOR CLUB MEMBERS 
Hotels and shops listed above offer discounts 
of ten percent to members of the National 
Travel Club. Members need merely secure a 
receipted bill and send it to the Club for 
their discount. 
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AST OF HOME by Santha Rama Rau. 
3 pages. $3.00. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
orn in Madras, India, but educated in Eng- 
fd and America, young Miss Rama Rau 
‘ings a unique viewpoint to the fore in this 
ighly engrossing tale of a trip to Japan, 
ina, French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and 
iva. Daughter of India’s representative to 
le U.N. and author of Home to India, she is 
in Asian” in the Orient and able to elicit 
indidness from Easterners while maintain- 
jg a Western approach to their lives. Her 
sequent descriptions and writings on all 
jeets of life make original reading, and turn 
1 eye on the Orient impossible to one of an 
Eastern or all-Western background. From 
spell at teaching in Tokyo to hitch-hiking in 
mote parts.of China, Miss Rama Rau has a 
rilliant insight that is sharp with humor, in- 
Mectuality and charm. Without diatribe but 
th accurate reporting, she pounds home the 
‘eme of the universality of man’s basic pat- 
n and makeup. Her easy style is studded 
ith thoughtful passages and phrases. Travel- 
i2 leisurely, she captures the essence of the 
pople she visits and lives with, and brings 
jem to superb clarity in her book. East of 


‘truly fascinating story that no rave review 
an adequately indicate. 


ALIFORNIA by Andrew Hepburn and 
larlan Logan, 108 pages. $1.00. Simon 
nd Schuster, N. Y. 

ine of the American Travel Series, this out- 
zed publication is practically an illustrated 
Imanac, so-detailed is its information. Logi- 
ally arranged, and banked with many maps, 
1e book deals with every region of California. 
lick your city (you'll even find Benton Sta- 
‘on, pop. 150) and you'll find what there is to 
se and do there, plus other valuable material. 
, special section in the back gives a fine break- 
own of costs and accommodations. If you 
ave any interest in California, you can’t go 
ong on this for a dollar one of the best 
uys 1951 will offer. 


LORIDA TODAY by A. Lowell Hunt. 
78 pages. $3.50. Scribners, N. Y. 

-rofusely illustrated, this book cuts out the 
attern for play, work or retirement in the 
junshine State. Chapter titles like “You Don’t 
lave to Be Rich,” ‘Florida and Health,” 
Business Opportunities” and “Florida To- 
morrow’ pretty well sum up the slant. Sev- 
ral appendices list such matters as real estate 
ales, schools, and employment agencies. Suc- 
ess stories and happy tales of new comers to 
‘lorida are brought out frequently. If you’re 
hinking about Florida, particularly from a 
etirement point of view, you will undoubtedly 
ind bolstering statistics and information here, 
Ithough any disadvantages the state might 
lave are hardly mentioned, if at all. 


‘ebruary 1951 
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HIS MAJESTY O’KEEFE by Lawrence 
Klingman and Gerald Green. 354 pages. 
$3.50. Scribners, N. Y. 

Just exactly what the complete story of Cap- 
tain David Dean O’Keefe is, no one can fully 
assert. He certainly became King of Yap, Mon- 
arch of Mapia, Sovereign of Sonsorol, and 
astounded a number of nations. Over the years, 
records have become scattered and unclear. 
But the authors have here done a remarkable 
job of piecing together an incredible life story 
and, except for the invention of a few minor 
characters who in all probability did exist, the 
people in it are drawn from actuality. Reading, 
as a result, like fiction, this adventure tale can 
for all intents and purposes be considered non- 
fiction nevertheless. Its basis of fact alone 
makes the story worth the reading. A glossary 
of Yap words accompanies the text. For un- 
usual adventure in the South Seas, His Majesty 
O’Keefe is just the book for these winter 
nights. 


THIS IS OUR LAND by Lillian Dean. 221 
pages. $3.00. Vantage Press, N. Y. 

A journey from Long Beach, Calif., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and back is the basis for this 
humorous account of a couple’s adventure in 
America. Their experiences with everything 
from motels to being locked in a cemetery con- 
stitute a rousing trek across the nation. In one 
sense, it reveals the discovery of America by a 
joyous couple. A number of appropriately 
amusing drawings by Frank Adams keeps up 
the informal air. 


FOUR AND TWENTY BEDS by Nancy 
Vogel. 279 pages. $2.75. Beechhurst 
Press, N. Y. 

You’ve probably pulled into a motel more than 
once. Here’s a book by two people who sank 
their fortunes — and later their hopes — into 
operating one. They purchased the Moonrise 
Motel in California — and proceeded to wit- 
ness the parade of eccentrics. Nothing seemed 
to go as smoothly as it would seem, and this 
book reflects happenings by motel visitors 
more odd than the family in You Can’t Take it 
With You. As a diversionary peek into the 
other side of the motel business, Four and 
Twenty Beds is pleasing entertainment. 


CRUISING UNDER SAIL by Eric C. His- 
cock. 480 pages. $10. Oxford University 
Press, N. Y. 

Whether you have your own yacht or can’t tell 
port from starboard but would like to learn, 
Cruising Under Sail is a complete compendium 
for the seafarer. Seemingly every conceivable 
type of information concerning yachting, sea- 
manship and navigation is included in the 
pages of this splendidly planned book. A 
lengthy glossary will let you hold your own in 
a sailor crowd, and numerous illustrations pro- 
vide both interesting detail views and the thrill 
of skimming along at sea. 


Club Selection: 


OUT OF THIS WORLD Across the Him- 
alayas to Forbidden Tibet by Lowell 
Thomas, Jr. 320 pages. Greystone, N. Y. 
Price to members: $3.00. 

A high mark of distinction is reached with 
Out of This World as the February selection 
of the Travel Book Club. Already drawing 
critical acclaim across the country, Out of 
This World brings you a rich travel adven- 
ture that climaxes the fabulous career of ex- 
plorer Lowell Thomas, this time accompanied 
by his son who recorded the spectacular jour- 
ney. 

Over 100 illustrations, with 32 of them in 
full color, add impact to this dramatic story 
of a trip to the seat of the Dalai Lama. Few 
men have been granted permission to enter the 
foreboding territory of Tibet, but history has 
caught up with this remote land and the threat. 
of Communism brought a favorable response 
to the request of the Thomases to visit the 
Tibetan country. Shrewdly, the government 
of Lhasa felt America should know more about 
Tibet and its desire to remain independent, 
and chose the Thomases with full knowledge 
that their visit could focus firmer attention 
upon Tibet’s problems. 


Innumerable Obstacles 


Elated at their opportunity, the members of 
the expedition nevertheless had innumerable 
obstacles to overcome before they reached 
their final goal, the forbidden city of Lhasa. 
Across harrowing mountain ranges and down 
dangerous rivers, they pushed their way 
through peril after peril. Burdened with tape 
recording machinery, they underwent great 
discomfort many times—they had only one 
day without rain, for example, on their 28- 
day trip from Calcutta. 

Sketching in, where appropriate, historical 
background and the ancient culture of Tibet, 
Out of This World rightfully stresses today’s 
customs and mode of life amongst the land’s 
peasants, workers and nobility. Religion is 
Tibet’s strong point, and the book effectively 
discusses and clarifies many points and the 
resultant mores of the land. 

An invaluable document and a tale of 
unique fascination, Out of This World war- 
rants a prominent place in the home library 
of all those who enjoy travel literature. 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 

Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Travel Club, to special 20% discounts on each 
Monthly Selection. I agree to purchase four 
books a year and reserve the right to buy_addi- 
tional selections if I so desire. F] 


Please send me Out of This World at the 
special membership price of $3.00. Remittance 
is enclosed. [] 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


JANE KILBOURNE fee] 
(Hawaii's Other Is- 
lands) is shown wear- 
ing a plaited that on 
a recent visit to Hono- 
lulu. A top public 
relations expert with 
an international or- 
ganization in New 
York, Miss Kilbourne does a healthy share 
of globe-trotting. Her work keeps her in con- 
tact with fashion, travel and entertainment 
worlds constantly. A native New Yorker, she 
graduated from the Women’s College at Rut- 
gers, promptly spiraled upward through ad- 
agencies, fashion magazines and 
publicity organizations to her present post. 
Her last article for TRAVEL, Se pet in We 
land, appeared in the August, 1949, issu 

e 
ALFRED WERNER 
(The New Israel) was 
born in Vienna in 
1911, graduated from 
the University there. 
He worked for news- 
papers in Austria and 
contributed to Germ- 
an-language papers in 
Czechoslovakia before the war. He arrived in 
the U. S. after a period in Dachau Concentra- 
tion Camp and is currently associate editor of 
the Chicago Jewish Forum. He has traveled 
extensively throughout all Europe, spent a 
post-war year there during 1948-49 and in 
the summer of 1950 visited Israel. Author of 
a number of art books and literary criticisin. 
he was also an editor of the Universal Jewish 
encyclopedia. 


vertising 


DICKY ROTH & 
(Freighters Can Be 
Fun) was born and 
educated in England. 
has had a whirlwind 
career in the U. S. 
in merchandising, ad- 
vertising and public 
relations, abandoning 
it all to marry an American Busvienawieys She 
has written several articles. mostly philosoph- 
ical and. religious, for Canadian and U. S. 
publications. Widowed four years ago. Mrs. 
Andrew Winton Roth now spends most of 
her time seeing what the rest of the world 


looks like. 


GLADYN CONDOR 
(The Town That is a 
Tribute) began a 
writing career as a 
Youth Advisor by 
submitting 

items to an 

hoping for a 
write-up. She 


small 
editor, 
little 
soon 


1? 


drew assignments and by the end of the war 
had moved up as a United Press correspond- 
ent, covering a vast part of the U. S. and serv- 
ing as columnist for over fourteen news- 
papers. As a free-lance writer, her material 
has appeared in many magazines and news- 
papers throughout the country. She prefers 
writing articles, but also does an occasional 
short story. At present, she makes her home in 


Arcadia, Calif. 


CLIFFORD KRUSE 
(Dreams of Tahiti) 
met an untimely death 
from polio on an is- 
land off New Guinea 
at the age of 30 last 
August. A native of 
Dubuque, Iowa, he 
served as a Marine 
captain in World War II, became fascinated 
by the islands of the South Pacific. After the 
war, he left Iowa with a jeep, the Tahiti Turtle. 
freighted it and himself to Papeete where he 
spent six months. Unmarried, he visited hun- 
dreds of islands and wrote numerous articles, 
finally went to Australia. Prior to returning 
home, he went to Losuia. in the Trobriand 
islands, to gather material for a final article. 
and is buried there today. © 


HARRISON FOR- 
MAN (The Butter 
Gods of Kum Bum) 
is a top-drawer cor- 
respondent who first 
flashed news of the 
bombing of Shanghai 
in 1937 and the bom- 
bardment of Warsaw 
in 1939 which signalled the outbreak of World 
War II. He has made three expeditions to 
Tibet and is an acknowledged authority on 
Far Eastern Affairs. His Report from Red 
China sold over 100,000 copies and his latest 
book, Blunder in Asia, has just been published. 
He was born in Milwaukee in 1904 ‘and 
majored in Oriental philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A frequent contributor 
to leading magazines, his last article in TRAVEL 
was Peking and, the Forbidden City which 
appeared in the October, 1950, issue. 
shown wearing a Tibetan lama’s hat. 


He is 


e 
JIM G. ASHBURNE 
(Austin Arc Lights) 
stakes a claim as 
an rexksarse sb outa s 
schooled, married. 
Gled. worked and 
worried,” is both a 
lecturer and a PhD 
candidate at the Uni- 
versity in Austin. While some of his poetry has 
appeared in collections, he has never devoted 
full time to writing. loving, he says. to eat. 


-selink. I hope to see more of his articles i 


EDITOR'S LOG 


Strong Article - 
Dear Sirs: 

On the streneth of the delightfully ine 
article of Ben Moassehnke s, On the Rim of tl 
West Indiess:1 would like to enter my = 
scription. 


Cady Wells 
St. Croix, Virgin Islané 
it - 
e ‘- 
Dear Sirs: 

I was particularly interested in the artic 


On the Rim of the West Indies by Ben 


future issues. 
Hart Beyer 
Pittsville, Wis 
TRAVELERS Wells and Beyer can renew th 
liking of the Masselink style by aurning | 


page twelve. 
e 


Request Granted 
Dear Sirs: 7 
I enjoy the issues of TRAVEL very much, . . 
The articles are written very interestingly a 
hold the reader’s attention to the last. 1 won« 
if you could have an article on the new cout 
try of Israel? 
Leo Aberball 

Springfield, Mass 

TRAVELER Aberbach need only turn to page 
nine.—Ed. 


Visits to Bethlehem 
Dear Sirs: 
I refer to your issue of November, 1950 
page 23, “Personally Conducted Israel Tour. 
and should like to draw your attention to th 
fact that Bethlehem is not in Israel territory 
but in the Arab-held area. Visits to Bethlehen 
can only be organized by special arrangemen 
with the Trans-Jordan authorities and this i 
by no means easy. j 
We are always glad to see travel and “il 
to Israel mentioned in any publication and 
particularly in a travel journal of your hig 
standard. I have taken the liberty of sending 
you the above piece of information solely ii 
order that your advice on tours to Israel he 
100 per cent accurate. : 
A. Marbe 
Tourist Departmen 
State of Israel 
Hakirya, Israel 


No Staleness 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to compliment you on the new mag: 
zine. | have been a subscriber to TRAVEL sine 
1925. Have several bound copies and passé 
along others to Veterans hospitals. The article Q 
never grow stale... 

L. Theresa Vat 


Pasadena. Cali] 
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HERE’S A BUS YOU SHOULDN'T MISS! 


Here are European Land Cruises by luxury 
Pullman Motor Coach at substantially re- 
duced rates for all members of the National 
Travel Club. 


These Tours start April 17, 1951, and their 
greatly reduced cost includes East and West 
bound Atlantic passage; entire European 
Tour by comfortably new Pullman Motor 
Coach. Hotel accommodations and meals, 
tips, entrance fees and guide services are 
all included in the low rates. You can choose 
the length of time and date of departure 


st . 


from the U. S. All Tours connect with fre- 
quent transatlantic crossing from April 17th 
onward. Each Tour is absolutely limited in 
number, so you'll be wise to make your 
reservations now. 


For a complete description of these Tours 
send for your Manger Travel Cruise Book. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail to National 
Travel Club, Dept. B, 115 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y.. Here are just a few 
of the many low cost and exciting Tours 
you'll find in the Tour Book. 


Kwek we Ke Ka Ka Kh Ka KK Ka Ka KK KKK KKK KK KK KK KK KK KK 


Tour +3 — 42 days. All expense cost $829 — London - Brussels - Chartres - Angouleme - 
Biarritz - Burgos - Madrid - Cordoba - Seville - Granada - Murcia - Valencia - Barcelona - Carcas- 


sonne - Paris. 


Tour +4 — 36 days. All expense cost $775 — London - Brussels - Luxemburg - Strasbourg - 
Lucerne - Interlaken - Montreux - Geneva - Dijon - Paris. 


Tour +6 — 42 days. All expense cost $829 — London - Brussels - Cologne - The Rhine - 
Heidelberg - Nuremburg - Strasbourg - Lucerne - Como and Italian Lakes - Milan - Rapallo - Nice - 


Avignon - Geneva - Paris. 


"4 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, DEPT. B ; 
115 West 45th Street i 
New York 19, N. Y. ¥ i 
_ | am interested in European Land Cruise Number........ Please send Ii 
me complete details of the Manger Travel Land Cruise. 4 
Send to: — 5 
| 
i 
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Don’t miss the bus... fill out the coupon now! 


On Earth 


ywhere 


A 


“T Shall 
Try To 
Be A 
Good 
Child...” 


Armandino’s entire family perished in a bombard- 
ment. He was found wounded but still alive, in his dead 
mother’s arms . . . he had lost his right arm up to the 
shoulder and several fingers of his left hand. For years 
he wandered homeless and hungry. Yet Armandino faces 
life with a smile. Now in a Plan colony near Rome, he 
writes to his American foster mother: 


“Your dear letter is a dear company for me; I read it 
over and over again, always. Do you know I am begin- 
ning to do well at school? I can make the little accounts 
by myself and solve all the four operations. Only in read- 
ing I limp. But I promise to do better, I shall try to be a 
good child, you shall see.” 


Despina is a six-year-old war orphan. Her father con- 
tracted tuberculosis in the Greek Army. He was released 
and sent back to his village and family. There, the 
disease was communicated to the mother, while she was 
nursing her husband. They both died this past winter. 
The child writes this in a letter to her American Foster 
Parents. 


“You are my only hope in life, as I am a complete 
orphan. I live with my Granny, who is very old, and my 
little sister. When our mother and father died last winter. 
Granny burned the mattresses and the covers they had on 
their beds. And now we sleep on the very hard boards 
...and our bones ache.” 


Those children are but two of thousands needing help. Many have been maimed and disfigured by war. Funds are ‘needed for 
plastic surgery, artificial eyes and prosthetic limbs. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a foster parent, or by contributing funds for plastic 
surgery, artificial limbs, glass eyes. As a foster parent you will receive a case history and photograph of your child. Your child 
is told clearly how he is being helped and that you are his foster parent. Children thus feel that they have a friend, rather than 
someone who is just giving them charity. Correspondence through our office is encouraged so that you can ask the child 
questions about health and welfare that you would want to know if these were truly your own children. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities—in Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, and England. By 
aiding these children you are working for the greatest aim of all—for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each child is treated as an individual, with the idea that 
besides food, clothing, shelter and education, he or she will live in a homelike atmosphere and receive the loving care that so 
rightfully belongs to childhood. Your help can mean—and do—so much! Won't you give it—TODAY? 


Contributions deductible from Income Tax. 
EDNA BLUE, International Chairman 
FOSTER PARENTS PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. LOngacre 4-6647 TR-2-51 


l 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 65. Station B, Montreal, Que. Partial List of Sonne es GidiPaatar Pevehn 
ors a er rents 


Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. 
William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Fredric 


A. 1 wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex........... «+ | 
I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be made monthly ( ), quarterly | 
( ), yearly ( ). 1 enclose herewith my first payment $.%.......1.-.-... ] 


- 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 8B. I cannot “adopt’’ a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ | 
I 
i 
I 
I 
| 
| 
I 


March, Helen Hayes, Edward R. Mur- 
row, Larry Le Sueur, Ned Calmer, 
Joan Bennett. 
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